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E list of New Year honours presents only one feature of 
interest, the peerage conferred upon Sir Joseph Lister, 
the founder of antiseptic surgery. That is an honour which will 
delight not only the medical profession, no member of which 
hss previously received a peerage, but all who are able to 
aoderstand the immense reduction which Sir Joseph Lister 
has effected in the sum of human misery. Only Sir James 
Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform, ever did more. 

. Five baronetcies are distributed, one of them being received 
by Mr. F. Wills, most fortunate of tobacconists, and four- 
teen knighthoods, all doubtless deserved by their recipients, 
who are, however, almost totally unknown men. Even the 
Officials selected are not the most prominent of their kind. 
It is a pity while such decorations are still valued not to 
distribute them with a little more frugality and a little 

‘more care. Lord Salisbury, we fancy, alike as aristocrat 
and philosopher, holds the minor distinctions in some con- 
tempt; but though the feeling is healthy in itself, it 
should not be indulged by Premiers. The distribution of 
honours is, while the Monarchy lasts, part of their regular 
business, and should be managed, like their patronage, with 
discrimination. In the regular Services, in particular, it is 
watched with eager attention, and the lists are often re- 
ceived with comments which would, if Ministers heard them, 
make the ears of those who bestow them tingle. 


All manner of statements and denials have been published 
this week as to the relations between Spain and the American 
| Republic. We believe the substantial truth to be that Spain 
has appealed to her allies, and has received both from France 
and from the Powers composing the Triple Alliance assur- 
ances of a certain measure of support, provided that reason- 
able concessions are made to the Cuban insurgents. Spain 
can accept this advice from her friends without loss of 
dignity, and accordingly Sefor Canovas has agreed to open 
negotiations with Gomez, the Cuban leader, through the 
United States. The terms are not yet settled, but will 
probably include the recognition of a Cuban Parliament, with 
financial control, but with no other control over the Executive 
sent from Spain. The Administration at Washington is 
desirous to end its term of office with a diplomatic success, 
and is at the same time aware that to threaten Spain might 
involve a more formidable war than was expected, and is conse- 
quently ready to advise the leading insurgents to accept terms. 
Whether they will agree is not yet known, but it is probable 
they may, as the disapproval of the United States would 
greatly dishearten their followers. It is more than likely 
that peace, if it is to be proclaimed, will be preceded by the 
retirement of General Weyler, who is regarded in America 
48 an ogre, upon evidence which so far as we can see is rather 
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was either a rebel or actually favourable to rebellion. Un- 
happily that description includes most Cubans. 


The plague in Bombay has proved a terrible visitation. 
Not only has the death-rate risen to the almost incredible 
figure of one hundred per thousand, but the ravages of the 
disease have broken down the spirit of resignation which in 
such circumstances usually marks an Asiatic populace. Two 
hundred thousand persons are known to have fled from 
Bombay, and the exodus still continues, so that certain 
branches of business are entirely at a standstill, and 
there is danger that the fugitives may spread the 
disease all over Western India. It has already ap- 
peared in all its severity at Kurrachee, whence it may 
spread eastward through the Punjab, where the popula- 
tion is already weak from scarcity,.up to the head-waters 
of the Indus. The English, as usual, are exempt from 
the panic, and are exerting themselves for the relief of the 
people ; and it is to be hoped that the Government, availing 
itself of the popular alarm, will take some really despotic 
and efficient sanitary measures. Bombay, like every other 
city in Asia, wants better water, drains carried farther out 
to sea, and, above all, lateral ventilating shafts driven right 
through the city, without regard for any rights whatever. 
The city can afford any reasonable compensation, and the 
work should be done by Government,—if necessary, under 
the protection of rifles. It is absurd’to be possessed of 
absolute authority, and guided by absolutely certain science, 
and yet hesitate when the lives of millions are at stake to use 
one and rely upon the other. 


Mr. McKinley, the President-Elect of the United States, is 
still silent as to his policy, according to etiquette; but his 
closest friends are making very definite promises in his name. 
They are said to be a “ moderate ” increase of the Tariff, “on 
Protection lines ; ” the restoration of the Reciprocity Treaties ; 
an effort towards international bimetallism; the devotion of 
surpluses to the retirement of greenbacks; a large increase 
in the National Bank system, branch banks in the interior 
receivingt he privileges of national. banks; and economy in 
Government expenditure. That is an intelligible programme; 
but one would like to know what Mr. McKinley means by 
“ moderate ” Protection, by “ economy ” in a country where the 
Pension List consumes more than half the free revenue, and 
by this absurd sentence, “the maintenance of all kinds of 
money on a parity with gold.” Is everybody to be paid in 
gold, silver, copper, or paper at discretion? If not, where is 
the “ parity ” ? 


On Monday a crowded meeting was held in the Mansion 
House, Dublin, to support the recommendations of the 
Financial Relations Commission for treating Ireland as a 
separate financial entity, and taxing Irishmen less than 
citizens of Great Britain of the same means, on the ground 
that they are citizens of a poorer State with less commercial 
and material advantages. The Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin were 
both present. Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton moved the first of the 
resolutions, which was seconded by Lord Plunket, the Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Dublin, who dwelt on the solemnity of 
the treaty of Union, and declared that there is no occasion at 
all to treat Wiltshire or any of the poorer parts of Great 
Britain, which have no such treaty, as Ireland which has such 
a treaty,—though it has been ignored for eighty years, whilea 
totally different financial policy has been steadily substituted, 
mainly by Mr. Gladstone himself,—should be treated. We 
suspect that if the treaty has been ignored sub silentio for eighty 
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years with good reasons, it will not be enforced now, and that 
if it has been ignored for bad reasons and Ireland has suffered 
by its being ignored, the poorer parts of the United Kingdom 
will insist on being treated as Ireland has been treated, and 
that the result will be financial chaos. The best speech was 
the O’Conor Don’s, whois always shrewd and always moderate, 
but as we have shown elsewhere, his speech showed conclusively 
that though Ireland has always had financial exemptions, the 
whole tendency of the financial legislation since 1817 has been 
to assimilate the taxation of persons of equal means whether 
in England or in Ireland, and to drop the idea of taking the 
“taxable capacity ” of the three kingdoms as the standard of 
our financial system. At present, however, Ireland seems to 
be as unanimous as Ireland knows how to be, in making the 
demand to have the whole financial policy of the United 
Kingdom revolutionised in her own favour. 


Another meeting, not quite so weighty, but: even more 
striking in its incidents, was held at Limerick on Tuesday for 
the same purpose. Lord Dunraven was in the chair, which was 
addressed both by the chairman and the (Roman Catholic) 
Bishop of Limerick, Bishop O’Dwyer, the same who made so 
courageous a stand against the “ Plan of Campaign” in 1886 
and the following years. Now, however, Dr. O’Dwyer is quite on 
the Irish side, and expressed his impression that if the Unionist 
Government are not willing to pay back the overtaxation of 
the Irish people, Irish Unionists might find it necessary to 
withdraw their support from the Unionist Government. 
Indeed, it was a question whether Union with England was 
not “dear at any price.” It is evidently a great relief to the 
good Bishop that he finds himself morally at liberty to attack 
England with a certain élan. The sensation of the meeting, 
however, was the rising of John Daly, the released dynamiter, 
to support one of the resolutions, and especially to pronounce 
a high panegyric on Lord Castletown, whom he evidently 
hoped to hail as the “ Washington ” of Ireland. Lord Castle- 
town will hardly, we think, enjoy the enthusiastic appreciation 
of this famous artist in bombs. Lord Dunraven, however, 
admitted him to the platform, when Mr. Daly expressed his 
hope that English tea might be emptied into the sea like the 
tea on which Boston refused to pay duty. Lord Dunraven, 
Bishop O’Dwyer, and John Daly on the same plat- 
form, raising their voices for the same policy, and with 
the last of the three, the ex-convict, ecstatic in praise of a 
Conservative Irish Peer and Lord-Lieutenant, make a very 
remarkable historic group. 


Mr. Rhodes has been making a sort of Royal progress 
through the cities of Cape Colony. The Anglo-Saxon 
colonists very sincerely, though very mistakenly, imagine 
that he somehow stands up for them against Downing 
Street interference on the one side and Boer tyranny 
on the other, and further, that he is pre-eminently the 
friend of South Africa. At Port Elizabeth Mr. Rhodes 
made a characteristic speech. He told his hearers that 
he was going to meet and be examined by his fellow- 
countrymen. “I know,” added Mr. Rhodes, “their unctuous 
rectitude, but I also know that I have your sympathies 
with me in the trouble I am about to. meet.” ‘In spite of this 
cynical attempt to create ill-feeling in the Colony against 
England, one cannot help enjoying the splendid sang froid 
of the remark. Mr. Rhodes’s hearers no doubt. believed 
from these words that Mr. Rhodes was going back to fight, 
single-handed and unsupported, against a host of enemies. 
Yet, in fact, he has almost the whole of the influential British 
Press fervently on his side, a large section of the House of 
Commons and of the House of Lords, the most powerful 
part of the commercial community, all the music-halls, 
and all the great ladies. A man who can combine the 
influences, we will not say of the Court but of Court 
circles, with those of journalism, Radical and Tory, the 
Irish Members, Society, and the Stock Exchange, is hardly 
the man to pose as a person exposed to oppression. The doubt 
in Mr. Rhodes’s case is not whether he will get fair treat- 
ment, but whether the case against him will be allowed a 
hearing. Mr. Rhodes also received a great ovation at 
Kimberley, and at the railway stations en route for Cape 
Town. The extreme section of the Dutch Press is, however, 
calling for meetings of protest to be held by the Afrikanders. 


was received by a section of the population with 
rejoicing. His carriage was dragged by fifty Rhodesian 
troopers in their shirt-sleeves and adorned with red puga 
while twenty thousand people are said to have assembled 
hear Mr. Rhodes reply to the address which was presented th 
him by the Mayor. We trust that the public here will not be 
led into the mistake of supposing that this reception shows 
that Cape Colony is anything like unanimous in Mr. Rhodes’, 
favour. In truth, if the details of the reception are examined, 
they show how greatly Mr. Rhodes has lost popularity, 
Two years ago all the prominent citizens and all the chief 
politicians would have been mentioned as appearing at any 
function such as that of last Wednesday. Now there names 
are absent. Mi, Rhodes’s speech in reply to the address was 


talk of “unctuous rectitude” on this occasion. The speech 
ended by the declaration that he still adhered to his former 
opinion that his public life was only just beginning. 


A French service newspaper, La Marine Frengaise, makes 
some curious criticisms on the weak spot in the British N avy. 
Though the manning of our Fleet is a difficulty, it is admitted 
that our seamen are of high quality. Sailors and gunners are 
able and skilful, and the discipline of the ships is excellent, 
though gentle. The petty officers also are spoken of in high 
terms. Our executive officers, however, are pronounced to be 
the least educated in the world. A fifth-form boy in France 
would feel insulted at being asked such childish questions 
as are put at the end of the second year. The British Fleet 
must not be judged by its glorious past. Nelson and his 
great contemporaries were masters of the naval science of 


officers?’ The men who control modern ironclads must not. 


latter. 


Captains and Admirals are the best in the world. If things 
are as represented by La Marine Frangaise, how is it that the 
English Fleets constantly perform evolutions which the 


not forgotten the story of the French cruiser which went 


task of getting her off as hopeless. Fortunately, an English 
very little time by the aid of judiciously applied chains and 
hawsers the stranded vessel was afloat, and the French officers 
and crew were cheering our ship. Very likely our officers are 
clumsy at book-work, but we expect they have quite enough 
science to work their ships and lay their guns. 


The Prussian Government has engaged in a characteristic 
enterprise. It fancies that too much freedom in dealing 
has reduced the prices of produce, and has passed a Bill which 
prohibits dealings in “‘futures,” and compels all members of the 
Exchange to submit to minute rules as to settling their prices, 
advertising their prices, their hours of meeting, and a variety 
of other details, one being that business must begin and end 
at the sound of a bell! The members are furious, and 
threaten to open new free Exchanges, or even to suspend 
business altogether until the Bill, which took effect yesterday,. 
is repealed. The Bill has been dictated by the Agrarian 
party, who are wild with their sufferings from low prices, and 
have a fancy that if brokers could not deal in futures, 
imports would be diminished. They might as well believe 
that if there were no drain-pipes or reservoirs there would be 
less water in their fields. They do not seem to see that if 
they are right the Collectivists, whom they hate, are right too, 
for they will have proved that the Collective State can manage 
even the sale of agricultural produce better for the com- 
munity than individuals can. They will fail, of course, and 
after a short period of conflict and exasperation the new rules 
will be sufficiently evaded to be endurable; but the experiment 
throws a flood of light upon German methods of thought. It 


does not even occur to anybody in Germany that if Govern- 
ment passes a Bill against the hail, hail will fall all the same. 


Mr. Balfour on Saturday made a speech at Haddington, 


the chief town of his own county, in support of the political 





Mr. Rhodes reached Cape Town itself on Wednesday, and 


services of the Master of Polwarth. He declared that Liberal 





not specially remarkable. There was no abuse of England or | 


their time. “ Who dare say the same thing of modern British q 


only be seamen but men of science. But the English system, | 
though it may give us the former, can never give us tie | 
We have no objection to criticism, but we prefer to | 
accept Captain Mahan’s judgment, which is that the English || 
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French do not dare to attempt, and that our ships, unlike | 
those of all foreign nations, do not employ pilots? We have — 


aground and remained so fast that her consort abandoned the [| 


man-of-war came along and asked to be allowed to try. Ina |) 
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Unionists and Conservatives were now “inextricably inter- 


¢wined,” and that “no revolation which he could contemplate 
was ever likely to separate” these two branches of one party. 
The Scotch, for historic reasons, had always believed that 
Qonservatives represented class interest, but slowly the trath 
apa that subject was reaching the people, and there was 

ap throughout Scotland a party devoted to the 
Unionist view of Imperial obligations and of domestic policy. 
The people will adopt, probably in the lifetime of men now 
living, “the principles by which alone States may become 
great, and permanently maintain their greatness.” We have 
no doubt vhatever as to the ultimate adoption in Scotland of 
Imperiali:¢ principles, which exactl¥ suit a people at once 
haughty, kindly, and esurient, but we are not quite so con- 
fident, for reasons given elsewhere, of the adhesion of Scotch- 
men to #2¢ Unionist domestic policy. They do so love intel- 
Jectual contention. 


The Indian Srcheologists have made a “find” of real 
interest. Dr. Fabrer, the archzological surveyor of North- 
Western India, recently visited Mauza Paderlya, in Butaul, a 
district of the Nepal Terai, and there found the monolith, 
previously believed to exist, on which the “ Emperor” Asoka 
had placed an inscription recording that this was the birth- 
place of Buddta. The monolith stands amidst the ruins of a 
vast array of monasteries, and on it is an inscription record- 
ing that Asoka in the twentieth year of his reign (say 239 B.C.) 
erected the monument to mark the birthplace of Buddha, who 
was probably born a King’s son in Kupilavastu in some year 
of tha sixth century before Christ. The ruins around 
the moolith will be thoroughly excavated next year, the 
famine,@hich is bitter in the Nepalese Terai, preventing work 
this season. No human being, not excepting St. Paul or 
Makommed, has exercised such influence over the religious 
thought of mankind as Gautama, and anything which makes 
him a reality or illustrates his history is of distinct intellectual 
interest. He revealed nothing in theology which seems true 
¢o Westerns; but born a King among Pagan populations, he 
arrived by meditation at rules of conduct closely approaching 
those approved by Christianity. Europe despises Asia, but 
no successful creed has ever arisen in any other division of 
the globe. 


A great sliding bog about an acre in extent came down on 
Monday from the high land on the border between the county 
of Cork and the county of Kerry, and, taking a southerly 
course, swept everything before it for a mile or two, over- 
whelming completely the house of Donnelly, one of the Earl 
of Kenmare’s bog-rangers and quarrymen, and suffocating 
all his family, eight in number, only a daughter, who after a 
long stay in service had been enjoying a holiday at home, and 
had returned to her place on the very evening before the 
bog-slip, escaping the fatal stream. On Wednesday a rough 
temporary bridge over the bog-slide had been made, but this 
was soon overwhelmed by afresh movement of the bog, which 
was sliding as fast on the latter part of Wednesday as on 
Monday, the day when its motion first began. The calamity 
was due to the great rains and a heavy gale, which set in 
motion a veryill-moored piece of bog on very high land over 
a thousand feet above the sea. A bog-slide moves like a 
glacier, only at a much greater rate, its fluid constituents 
lending themselves toa much more rapid motion. It is, we 
believe, still slowly advancing. 


Mr. Haldane, M.P. for Haddingtonshire, delivered a lecture 
in Edinburgh on Tuesday night on the future of Liberalism. 
Lord Wemyss (when formerly he sat in the House of 
Commons he was Lord Elcho) had challenged him in the 
Times of Monday to define Liberalism, which he once declared 
to be in its modern form “a living lie,” and on this 
“ courageous ” language, as Mr. Haldane satirically called it, 
Mr. Haldane made a few pungent comments. He treated Lord 
Wemyss’s negative Liberalism, the Liberalism which insists 
on the liberty of the citizen to do as he pleases, and to resist 
all restrictions on commerce or freedom which cannot be 
conclusively shown to injure the community, as obsolete, 
and maintained that Lord Wemyss: had much the same 
conception of Liberalism as Rousseau and Robespierre. But 
it is surely very unhistoric of Mr. Haldane to look upon 
Robespierre as unwilling to impose any restrictions upon 
human liberty,—or life,—which could be avoided. For his 
own part, Mr. Haldane thought that the negative theory of 





Liberalism is quite inconsistent with modern experience, and 
that in relation to land, education, and a score of other 
subjects, Liberalism requires at least as many positive modi- 
fications of human preferences as negative vetoes on arbitrary 
interference with human preferences. Perhapsso. But that is 
no answer to Lord Wemyss’s question as to the true defini- 
tion of Liberalism. And so far as we can judge from the 
report of his lecture, we doubt whether Mr. Haldane himself 
knows how to define the Liberalism he himself accepts. Would 
it be ‘the habit of mind which cares more about the welfare 
of the masses than about the welfare of the classes ’? 


A letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Quaritch, the 
eminent bookseller, was published on Desember 24th, a 
little to late for us to notice. In it Mr. Gladstone describes 
book-coilecting as a “vitalising” pursuit for which he him- 
self had neither wealth nor time. He has, however, collected 
in his lifetime some thirty thousand volumes, and among 
them about thirty improvements on the Book of Common 
Prayer, not one of which, says Mr. Gladstone with a smile 
which will console many Churchmen’s hearts, has ever 
reached a second edition. Mr. Gladstone thinks books 
have become more accessible and cheaper, but complains 
gently both of the quality and the cost of modern book- 
binding. Of the deterioration in quality there can be no 
doubt, modern “russia,” for example, perishing in a dry 
room; but we should ourselves be inclined to express 
more surprise at the really extraordinary absence of 
enterprise in the trade. Wherein lies the difficulty of so 
binding a cheap book that it will lie open P Is there no thread 
that will be as indestructible by damp or time as hair or coir? 
Wire is abominable. And is it impossible for chemists to 
make a glue which will continue to hold even if it gets a little 
dry? Our great bookbinders can still produce most artistic 
work—at a price. It is in the mechanical details of the 
trade that improvement is required. Most binders seem 
never to open a book. 


The Mahommedan Oriental Defence Association has issued 
a protest against the system of representation which is the one 
real demand of the Indian National Congress. The system, 
say the Mahommedans, would give them only one-fourth the 
representation, while they are entitled by their political and 
military energy and their social standing to at least one-half. 
That is a theory which if carried out would produce some 
very striking results. A Parliament of five hundred Members 
elected in India on that principle would, in fact, contain two 
hundred and fifty whites, one hundred Sikhs, sixty Mahom- 
medans, and perhaps ninety Hindoos. What a fancy men 
have for appropriating inapplicable plans because they have 
been successful elsewhere. There is not an able native in 
India who does not know that within ten years of the depar- 
ture of the British, the continent would be governed by a 
despotic Mussulman Sultan, who had defeated the Sikhs, 
crushed the Mahrattas, and found some Bengalee to organise 
for him a financial system. Any “representative” who then 
opened his mouth, except to extol the Sultan, would have 
molten lead poured into it as a hint to be constitutional. 


The Revenue Returns for the three-quarters of the financial 
year now concluded are on the whole very satisfactory, the 
only point of any questionable character being the probable 
increase in the items of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s estimated 
expenditure, of which, of course, we cannot as yet judge. The 
net increase of Revenue on the quarter that has just expired, 
as compared with the same quarter of last year, is more than 
half-a-million (namely, £517,377), and the net increase on the 
three-quarters now expired is over a million and three- 
quarters as compared with the same period of last year 
(namely, £1,780,298). This shows a very considerable increase 
over the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Estimates for the 
Revenue of this year, and we may be pretty sure that his 
resources will be a good deal larger than he expected, what- 
ever may be true of the demand on those resources. We may 
reasonably expect, whatever course may be taken with refer- 
ence to the Education Bill, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be placed in a good position to meet all the 
reasonable demands on the national purse. And we hope 
there is no reason to fear demands that are much more than 


reasonable. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Thursday, 111%. 
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OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 


jh is very natural that the Liberals should be very 
anxious about the future of Liberalism; for they 
feel, without clearly perceiving, that in establishing demo- 
cracy they have accepted a master who is not necessarily 
Liberal at all, and who, except by accident, will not often 
care much to advance the cause of Liberalism. In the 
United States neither the Democratic nor the Republican 
party show any particular leaning towards the creed which 
Englishmen have learned to consider that of the Liberal 
party. Neither the Democrats nor the Republicans are 
anxious to enlarge the scope of individual liberty. Indeed, 
as Mr. Haldane very truly said in his Edinburgh lecture 
of Tuesday, there is to the modern democracy something 
quite obsolete about defining the creed of the popular 
party of the future, as one that endeavours to enlarge the 
scope of individual freedom. Take any subject you like, 
Home-rule for Ireland, Disestablishment for Wales, and 
the Local Veto Bill,—to follow Dr. Guinness Rogers, who 
has suggested in the Nineteenth Century for January the 
more important points in what he thinks the Liberal 
policy,—and it will be found that in none of these cases is 
it the enlargement of the freedom of the individual about 
which the popular party cares. So far as regards Home- 
rule for Ireland, as Dr. Guinness Rogers frankly enough 
admits, the predominant partner, namely, the English 
Liberal, is very much more concerned to guard against any 
sort of political separatism, on the part of the Irish, than he 
i3 to gratify the craving for Irish Nationalism. As regards 
Welsh Disestablishment, again, even in Wales itself there 
appeared to be a very much larger minority against it at 
the General Election than any of the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone had suspected, and in England the fear that 
the attack on the Welsh Church portended a later attack 
on the English Church did a great deal to suffocate 
English Liberalism (so-called). And as regards the Local 
Veto Bill, nobody doubts that that was universally re- 
garded as a grossly despotic attack on individua] freedom 
instead of any enlargement of it. The sooner the party 
which loves to consider itself the popular party, realises 
that by establishing democracy it has given up not only 
the old Whig Liberalism, but every creed at all approach- 
ing that type, the sooner they will understand the kind 
of embarrassments with which they have to struggle. 
Democracy is not at all fastidious about individual free- 
dom. As Mr. Haldane very truly intimated, it wants a 
great deal more interference with individual liberty rather 
than a great deal less. In regard to the Land-laws, in 
regard to Education, in regard to Employers’ Liability 
and the operative’s right of choice, it desires to ride 
rampant over the liberty of the individual twice as often 
as it wishes to enlarge it. That is the difficulty which 
introduces so much confusion into the so-called Liberal 
party’s view of the Liberalism of the future. 


And, again, though we agree with Dr. Guinness Rogers 
that a great deal depends on the choice by the Liberals of 
a leader, and on the sagacity with which that leader 
shall sift out the most effective issues on which to 
lay stress, we cannot agree with him at all that Lord 
Rosebery is likely to supply the anti-Conservative party, 
—for they are certainly in no fair sense Liberals,— 
with the leader they need. No misconception was ever 
greater than Dr. Guinness Rogers’s idea that this journal 
has ever regarded Lord Rosebery with “relentless hate.” 
On the contrary, though it has always seemed to us that 

_ Lord Rosebery has too little of the enthusiasm and: 
eagerness necessary to supply Mr. Gladstone’s place, we 
will not say well, but even passably, we were greatly 
impressed by his courage in asserting that it was of 
no use to ignore the “predominant partner’s” bias 
in the matter of Irish Home-rule, and that England 
needed conversion to Home-rule before the party 
which had: followed Mr. Gladstone, could with advan- 
tage concentrate itself on that subject. What we 
objected to was not that very statesmanlike view, but 
the facility with which it was hustled out of sight the 
moment it appeared that the Irish party resented it. Of 
course the Irish party were bound to resent it. Of course 
any statesman who had not made up his mind to face that 
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mach 
resentment should never have said what Lord Rose 
said. But Lord Rosebery is far too politically viewy for the 
leader of a great democratic party. He does not coun 
the cost of his apergus before he publishes them, Anz 
when he sees how badly they are received, he doeg Dot 
stick to them and enforce them and fight manfully fy | 
them as Mr. Gladstone would have done, but he explain, ~ 
them away, and tries to make out that they meant littl, 
or nothing. That is utterly fatal to a democratic leadey. 
What is wanted in a democruitic statesman is, first of a) ~ 
insight not too much distributed over the surface of politics, a 
but powerfully concentrated on the few subjects on Which ho | 
means to insist. Lord Rosebery is unfit for the popular / 
party’s leader, just because he is a statesman of exactly | 
the opposite type,—a man of miscellaneous vivagity and 
no sort of intensity of yr sag Not only have we never 
felt the smallest touch of “hate,” relentless or otherwise — 





indeed, towards Lord Rosebery hate is impossible,—but we i 


have often enjoyed greatly his literary talent, and appre. 
ciated highly the gleams of his lively and humorous political 
cleverness. But what we want in the leader of the anti. | 
Conservative pee is clearness of purpose, tenacity of |” 
judgment, and force of will. These great qualities would 

clear political conflict not only for the guidance of the 
Opposition party, but for the guidance of the Liberal-Con. 


servative party also. Lord Rosebery has no trace of these | 


qualities. If he strikes a hard blow and it does not succeed, | 


wavers and tries a new line of attack. He had no sooner _ 
discovered that he had alienated the Irish party by his | 
sentence as to the “ predominant partner ” than he wavored, | 
and tried to mend his tactics by a severe attack upon re 
the House of Lords. That, too, was a failure, }cause ” 
he had already pledged himself to the principle of © 
two Chambers so strongly that he ought at least 
to have insisted on some sort of strong Second 
Chamber, whereas what he asked for was the va 
and foolishest kind of Second Chamber which could 
imagined, a Second Chamber which could only delay a 
measure and never reject it. Then, again, as is now 
admitted, he disapproved of Sir William Harcourt’s 
Death-duties, without using his authority as Prime 
Minister to block the measure; and it was the same with 
the Local Veto Bill, of which there seems to be no doubt 
that he utterly disapproved. All this shows him to be 
a weak and irresolute leader. And, after establishing a. 
democracy, a weak and irresolute leader is not only a 
cipher, but a positive mischief. We have not only no 
“relentless hate” for Lord Rosebery,as Dr. Guinness Rogers 
supposes, but no vestige of hate for him atall. Nevertheless 
we want to see a clear-headed and united Opposition, and of 
this we are thoroughly convinced, that the Opposition can 
get no vigorous guidance at all from Lord Rosebery, 
though they may get many a happy side-light thrown 
on their rather difficult and embarrassed position. The 
unfortunate Gladstonians with their great leader in retire- — 
ment need a clear thinker, a strong fighter, and a 
courageous leader who will not speak without counting 
the cost, and will not shrink from paying the cost when he 
has counted it. Lord Rosebery is not such a leader. Sir 
William Harcourt is not so far as Lord Rosebery from 
the mark, but he is not earnest enough about any great 
change to inspire the party with confidence. Mr. John © 
Morley would be more of the true leader than either of © 
them, but that unfortunately he cares for the wrong 
things, and not for the things in which the English 
democracy would heartily support him. He is a literary 
man in earnest, but not a political captain in earnest. 












instead of following it up with another hard blow, he 


be. 


Altogether we fear that the Gladstonians must wait, or © 


else accept Mr. Asquith as a temporary chief, till the true | 


leader shall show himself, and shall expound to that | 


headless party the policy of the future. 





THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 


HE Governments of Washington and Madrid are 
quite right in negotiating in strict secrecy about 
Cuba. Americans are so emotional and Spaniards so 
devoted to the “ point of honour,” as they call it, that if 
they did not leave the negotiations to the professionals 
until at least some agreement on principles had been 
arrived at, it would be useless to begin them. At some 
point or other in one country or the other “public senti+ 
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ment ” would catch fire, and there would be no road out 
except through a humiliating retreat or through a 
possibly ruinous war. We incline to think, however, that 
negotiations, informal and friendly but nevertheless 
serious, have been going on; that a new force has inter- 
vened in the struggle; and that both Governments, 
recognising the existence of that force, are much more 
ready to negotiate than they were. As we read the multi- 
tude of cautious assertions, hints, and denials which have 
appeared, the Government of Washington has had an 
unpleasant surprise. It has discovered, “in the inter- 
course of diplomatic society,” and not through despatches, 
that in the event of still stronger pressure being applied 
to Spain, the Government of that country would not find 
itself without effective allies. The great financiers who 
are so powerful in Paris are greatly alarmed at the blow 
which would fall upon them if Spain, after fighting to the 
bitter end, were compelled to suspend payment of her 
obligations. They hold most of the Spanish Railway 
Bonds, as well as much of the Spanish and Cuban 
Debts, and they have for some time been urging 
the Government of France to intervene between Wash- 
ington and Madrid as disinterested mediators. The Em- 
peror of Germany is sure to approve, for apart from his 
dreams of colonial expansion, which under certain con- 
ceivable circumstances could be best gratified in Brazil, 
he is not fond of American diplomacy, which as regards 
Germany is apt to be abrupt as well as arrogant, and 
which one of his journals characterised only two years ago 
as boorish. The Italian Government considers with justice 
that its citizens, now so numerous in the United States 
that they are said in New York to form one-fourth of the 
working population, are not sufficiently protected, but are 
treated, especially in all lynching cases or cases of conflict 
with the police, as if they were negroes, Red Indians, or 
persons not entitled to the full benefit of the laws. It is 
not unwilling, therefore, to support Germany in maintain- 
ing the independence of Spain, while the Austrian Emperor 
is moved to the same side by family reasons of a weighty 
character. He does not wish to see the Queen Regent of 
Spain, who is an Archduchess of his own house, and her 
son driven from Madrid by a popular revolt because they 
have been unable to preserve the last of the transmarine 
possessions of their kingdom. The Triple Alliance, there- 
fore, and France—that is, the whole Continent with the 
exception of Russia—is ready to counsel Mr. Cleveland to 
be moderate, and to avoid threats which Spain could not 
tolerate, and which might result in a widespread maritime 
war. We have little doubt that in some carefully honorific 
way such counsel has been tendered, and that the present 
American Government, which has throughout looked 
askance at Cuba, is ready in the absence of menace to accept 
andact uponit. It will, as it said it would, act as mediator 
whenever requested by Spain, and will not under the 
circumstances be entirely biassed to the side of the 
insurgents. On the other hand, the Spanish Premier has 
been advised, also informally, by the intervening Powers to 
make concessions without which he could not be supported, 
and has accordingly so far receded from his original non 
possumus attitude, that he is consulting the Powers upon 
a promise that he will grant some form of autonomy. If 
that form is acceptable at Washington, the Government 
there will advise the insurgents to submit; and as the 
latter have lost their irreconcilable leader, and know that 
their best hope is in the ultimate intervention of the 
United States, they may declare the terms satisfactory, 
accept the amnesty which will accompany the agreement, 
and return to labour on the plantations. The Cuban 
rebellion may therefore be a thing of the past even before 
the accession of Mr. McKinley to the Executive chair. 


There may, however, be most serious hitches. The 
Cuban distrust of Spanish officials is very keen, and is 
well founded, and the Spanish distrust of Cuban officials 
is almost insurmountable. It is round that pivot, and 
probably some questions of finance, that the dispute as to 
terms will turn. The Spanish Government is ready to 
concede a Cuban Parliament with legislative power, and 
control over the finances, including the island tariff, but 
wants to retain the complete control of the Executive, and 
the right, whenever it pleases, of garrisoning the island 
to an extent only limited by its means. Without 
those powers, ask the Spanish Ministers, “where is 
the sovereignty of Spain? and what is the use of 
Cuba?”—and to these questions a reply by any Power 





except Great Britain is at least difficult. We seek nothing. 
from our white Colonies except intimate alliance, but that 
is regarded on the Continent as either an amiable eccen- 
tricity or part of a deep-laid design for the monopoly of 
the world’s trade. On the Continent colonies are regarded 
onlyas estates. The Spaniards are not satisfied with alliance, 
and it is doubtful if Cubans are prepared to give them 
more. Their leaders, especially those resident in America, 
who still hope for independence, say that if the Executive 
remains Spanish it will remain tyrannical; that the veto 
reserved to Spain will be exercised whenever legislation is 
proposed for the benefit of Cuba alone; and that the 
garrison will always be called on to put down any resist- 
ance. As Spanish officials, like French and German 
officials, do not understand the possession of powers which 
they are not to use, there is reason in these objections, 
and we may expect at first to see all negotiations end 
without result. The pressure of circumstances is, how- 
ever, very strong. The Americans do not want to wage a 
war with Europe for the doubtful blessing of holding an 
island like Cuba, and the Spaniards would gladly get out 
of their difficulties if they could without any derogation 
to their pretensions as hidalgos. We imagine, therefore, 
that some compromise will be found, and that in the end 
Cuba will possess a government something like that of 
the United States, where, though the Executive is irre- 
movable, legislation, taxation, and municipal administration 
are almost entirely in the hands of the people. The garrison 
will be limited by consent; and though there will be con- 
stant collisions and much discontent, especially about 
finance, the island will get on fairly well, advancing 
steadily towards a true autonomy, which Spain, once 
assured that her “ honour ”—that is, her national pride— 
is not threatened, will not be so unwilling to concede. 
The struggle of races may be kept off if neither are 
oppressed, and what with publicity and the watchfulness 
of the local elected Council, the corruption which taints all 
offices in Havana may be reduced within endurable I‘ mits. 


These are the results sought, and if they ar« attained 
they will be good alike for Cuba and for the world. It 
must be beneficial for the island to have some measure of 
autonomy, for if the Cubans had not been seriously 
oppressed they would never have faced the total economic 
ruin with which their insurrection threatens them. And 
it must be good for Americans to know that they cannot 
treat the whole of America, continental and insular, as if 
it were a vast outlying estate in which they had rever- 
sionary interests entitling them to perpetual interference. . 
They have no just claim to that position derived either 
from history or from international law, and no power to 
enforce it if they had. The claim would involve the 
obligation to accept a protectorate, which they very wisely 
say they will not be encumbered with, and their force, 
great as it is, is not greater than that of Europe. They 
could, of course, conquer any American State they chose, 
and, it might be, could, if they exerted themselves, defeat, 
after some preparation, any single European Power, but they 
cannot defeat ali Europe combined, even if England, for 
reasons of kinship, agrees to look on without favouring 
either side. Invasion is impossible in face of the masses 
of the conscript armies, and to wage a successful war at 
sea the Union must raise her fleet at least to a level with 
that of Great Britain, and engage and train at least seventy 
thousand sailors. What have the Americans to gain 
through war which would justify an effort cf that kind, or 
even induce her masses to make the necessary sacrifices ? 
They would be no nearer the possession of any fresh 
division of their own continent than they are now, while 
there is nothing in Europe, or the dependencies of Europe 
outside Canada, which they even think that they would like 
to possess. Such an effort would be a folly, yet it is towards 
such an effort that all recent diplomacy of the Republic 
has manifestly tended. The rulers at Washington have 
put forward a claim which is manifestly one of sovereignty 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, while rejecting even 
with contumely all obligation to keep that hemisphere a 
part of the civilised domain. That position is impossible. 
This journal, which is perhaps their most friendly advo- 
cate on this side of the Atlantic, and which risked extinction 
to defend their right to unity, has repeatedly warned them. 
of the danger they were incurring, and now it shows signs 
of immediate arrival. It does not matter one straw whether 
Mr. Olney has or has not had to answer “ friendly” 
despatches. The fact remains patent to all who have eyes 
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that the Government of Washington will not be allowed to 
order Spain out of her colony without a remonstrance 
from continental Europe, which the whole remainder of 
the world if it were all coalesced could not receive with- 
out a tremor, a remonstrance which might be followed 
by action by the combined Fleets of at least five Powers, 
if not by the landing of armies in Cuba and the French 
West Indies. It is vain to deprecate the publication of 
such facts, as the Times’ correspondent does, on the ground 
that they stimulate Jingo feeling. The United States are 
not governed by Jingoes, but by sensible men of affairs, 
who have allowed themselves to be deluded by exclusive 
contemplation of their own vast resources, but who need only 
a little experience of resistance to recognise that there are 
forces in the world as great as theirs. The people of the 
Union can, if they choose to waste their energies and their 
happiness on such a senseless effort, acquire the sovereignty 
of the two Americas at the price of undertaking their 
government; but unless they undertake it Europe will only 
permit them to interfere with her action when it directly 
menaces their freedom or their interests. That, at all 
events, is clearly the direction in which American Jingoism 
is driving European opinion. 





WILL SCOTLAND BECOME CONSERVATIVE? 


E wonder if Mr. Balfour is right in predicting that 
Scotland, now the chosen home of “stalwart” 
Radicalism, will one day become reasonably Conservative. 
We do not feel quite so sure as he represented himself to 
be. He has insight, no doubt, into national character of a 
remarkable kind, as he proved in Ireland, and he must 
know his countrymen better than any outsider however 
near to them in sympathy and by associations; but there 
are qualities in the Scotch other than their strong sense, 
which may for a very long period neutralise the effect of 
its teaching. It is quite true, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, 
that one generating cause of Liberalism is at last dying 
out in Scotland. Feudalism and its successor, a more 
irritating though feebler class government, lingered longer 
in Scotland than in any other portion of the United 
Kingdom. Supported by the traditions! respect for birth 
which is still so strong in Scotland, by the atrocious 
character of the old representative system, and by their 
own bitter determination, which was that of men who 
never doubted, as the English aristocrats and plutocrats 
doubted, in their own rights, a caste governed Scotland, 
governed it harshly, governed it, above all, selfishly, till 
hatred of privilege became a dominant passion, and to call 
a man a Tory was to describe him as a conscious oppressor. 
The kindly geniality which bound so many Englishmen to 
the men of privilege was wanting in Scotland, where also 
in most places the nexus was wanting of a common and a 
kindly if sleepy Church. The Scotch aristocracy was 
never Presbyterian. The effect of that harsh government, 
which was in practice a class despotism, and which lasted, 
we think, longer than Mr. Balfour puts it, is at last dying 
away, and Scotchmen, sure not only that their liberties 
exist, but that those liberties will never be attacked, 
begin to believe that a community to be strong 
and safe requires something besides liberty. Four 
millions of separate units are not a nation any more than 
a sea of drifting sand is a culturable field. There must 
be cohesion of some sort first of all, if it be only derived 
from bind-weed. Scotchmen begin to see that, and from 
that the logical march to what Mr. Balfour calls Unionism, 
though long, is almost certain to be traversed at last. 
There are other influences, too, which may by degrees 
quicken the march. There is in Scotland, in spite of all 
Radical teaching, a deep vein of Imperialism. No people 
wander so far afield, none is so ready when once it has 
wandered to maintain the necessity of strict government, 
and none believes with so little doubt that British rule 
anywhere and everywhere is before everything a vivifying 
domination. The Scotchman, said an American witness 
once before a Committee of the House of Commons, is 
the worst of emigrants, for what is the use of an emigrant 
who in three years becomes a master ?—and all through 
the world wherever the flag flies we find Scotchmen up- 
holding it, if anything a little too haughtily, with a little 
want of sympathy for the subject-races. That feeling for 
Imperialism, which is the result at once of circumstances 
and of character, is a heavy weight in the scale everywhere 


that Scotchmen, though more logical than the English, arg 
trained from childhood to live according to ideas which 
seem at first sight to be irreconcilable, to be, for instance, 
Calvinists in theory and Freewillers in practice, and to hold 
both to be entirely right. Behind the Imperialist feeling 
comes economic feeling. The Radical is tending for the 
moment towards Socialism, and against Socialism the 
Scotch protest is instinctive. No Scotchman really 
believes in the equal claim of the idle and the indus. 
trious, or doubts for a moment whether that which he 
has fairly earned or inherited is his by the will of God as 
well as the law, and very few Scotchmen have much of 
that pity for the unemployable unemployed which is so 
constantly manifested in England by all except those who 
work and prosper. The Scotchman is humane enough, but 
it took external authority to force a Poor-law on him, and 
he does not believe in the English Socialist dogma that 
poverty is the greatest of the virtues, and ought to be imme- 
diately abolished. He produced Adam Smith, and is himself 
Adam Smith undeveloped. What we may call economic 
feeling is driving him to Conservatism, and so in the long 
run, unless the drift in England alters, may a still stronger 
current of emotion. It is possible—we do not believe it, 
but it is possible—that English Radicalism may take an 
irreligious form, or associate itself with plans which 
involve practically a total neglect of religion, and in that 
event the majority of Scotchmen will become Conservative. 
There are no disbelievers so vehement as Scotch dis- 
believers; but belief, and ultimate action on that belief, 
is a part of the usual Scotchman’s nature which he cannot 
cut out. We believe, therefore, with Mr. Balfour that 
Scotchmen may become as a nation Conservative, though 
we cannot affirm, as he was inclined to do, that they 
inevitably will be. 


For there are elements inherent in the Scotch character 
which will always incline them to Radicalism, one, perhaps 
the strongest, being their delight in criticism. A pious lady 
with a sweet voice recently offered to sing a hymn by the 
bedside of a Scotch artisan known to be devoted to music. 
“Na, na,” said the dying man, “no hymn just now; I 
want to argey.” The Scotchman must discuss, therefore 
doubt, therefore often disbelieve, the ideas, arguments, 
institutions with which the Conservative is necessarily by 
the very fact of his Conservatism more or less content. 
But that the Queen descends from Marjory Bruce the 
majority of Scotchmen would, we believe, be Republicans, 
not, we think, from any belief that Republicanism is a 
perfect system, but from a desire to be governed by 
“argeyment” alone, and to deny all privilege save that 
which arises from superior sense. They have, too, the 
passion of equality strong in them, a passion radically 
different from the French kind, being based on an inner 
pride and not on an internal envy, and this passion in the 
conflict of actual politics inclines them to the Radical 
side. The theory of that creed at all events rests more 
directly upon the dogma, “a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
and the conservative man, even if he dislikes privilege, as 
he often does, still often tolerates it as a concession to 
weakness in a way his rival cannot bear. Then the 
Scotchman, who seems so entirely reasonable, is greatly 
moved by his imagination, and imagination is far 
more easily stirred by dreams of what a progressive 
world might become than by contemplation of that which 
is, which is rarely fair, seldom satisfying, and almost never 
provocative of the joyous content for which the young 
at all events feel a natural and commendable thirst. The 
Churches, too, which have played so large a part in the 
life of Scotland, are democratic in constitution, and 
though a democrat may be intensely conservative, and 
both in America and England constantly is so, tradition 
represents democracy and Radicalism as in a natural 
alliance. Above all, esurience is always Radical, and the 
majority of Scotchmen are esurient. There is no country 
where property is so safe, yet none in which the desire for 
property is so universal. The law in Scotland which so 
greatly restricts liberty of bequest has, so far as we know, 
never been criticised, far less condemned, and the writer 
at all events never yet succeeded in finding a Scotch farmer 
who was not at heart an Ulsterman,—that is, who did not 
believe that his own right to the usufruct of the farm 
while he paid his rent was as good as the owner’s right to 
the fee simple. To build a house and then have it taken 
away from him, as the majority of English citizens do, 





against Radicalism, would, in fact, weigh it down but 
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under coercion of necessity, he will never submit. There 
is a collision at a particular point between the honest 
Radical’s idea of property and the honest Conserva- 
tive’s, and the Scotchman when he has none, “when 
the coo is not yet gotten,” swerves decidedly towards 
the former. The trend of Conservative opinion in 
England upon many points is not yet decided, and until 
it is we are, though hopeful, a little less sure than Mr. 
Balfour that Conservatism will conquer Scotland. It will 
about Home-rule, and it will about religious education, 
and it will perhaps about many other things; but about 
all things we can only faintly trust the larger hope. Only 
on one subject, indeed, is our conviction unbroken by any 
secret doubt. Scotland will never cease to be Imperalist 
heart and soul, even should Imperialism one day involve 
the sacrifice of every selfish interest for the State. 





THE IRISH AGITATION. 


N the O’Conor Don’s able and temperate speech 
on Monday in the Dublin Mansion House on 

the question of the right of Ireland to be taxed with 
relation to the “taxable capacity” of the whole country 
in relation to the taxable capacity of Great Britain, 
what is admitted, though not as explicitly as we 
should have wished, is that every change which has 
occurred in the finances of Ireland since and including 
the great change of 1817, has been a change in the 
direction of assimilation between the taxes on individuals 
of equal means, whether in England or Ireland. Let 
us listen to what the O’Conor Don said:—‘The Act 
of Union itself contained special provisions for the 
separate treatment of the two countries, Even after 
the abolition of the separate Exchequers and for more 
than fifty years after the Union, this separate treatment 
prevailed in the most marked manner. It was not, for 
instance, till the year 1819 that the Tobacco-duties were 
assimilated. The Stamp-duties remained different till 
the year 1842; the Income-tax was not imposed till 
the year 1853; and the Spirit-duties were not assimi- 
lated till the year 1858; but they need not go back 
to very ancient dates to prove that Great Britain and 
Ireland had been regarded as separate entities. In 
the proceedings of the last Session of Parliament they 
had conclusive proof that this principle governed the 
action of a Chancellor of the Exchequer when he found it 
to his interest to recognise it.” And the speaker, says 
the Times, “contrasted the treatment of Great Britain and 
Ireland as regarded the Agricultural Land Rating Act.” 
Now what does all this show? That in 1817 the separa- 
tion between the Exchequers of the two countries was 
abolished; that in 1819 the Tobacco-duties were assimi- 
lated; that in 1842 the Stamp-duties were assimilated, 
in 1853 the Income-tax, and in 1858 the Spirit-duties, 
while the one minute change in the other direction was 
that, in the opinion of the O’Conor Don,—a most equitable 
opinion, we have no doubt,—Ireland’s share of the remission 
involved in the Agricultural Rating Act,—Ireland being 
a purely agricultural country, of course, but still one far 
less affected by recent agricultural depression than Great 
Britain,—was not as high as it should have been. Could any- 
thing show better that the steady policy since the amalga- 
mation of the two Exchequers has been, and this too in a 
direction distinctly contemplated even at the time the Act 
of Union was passed, one of financial assimilation, which 
was to be proceeded with in case the separate arrange- 
ments first attempted should fail, as in seventeen 
years it was admitted that they had failed? The 
policy was only gradually carried through, and has 
never been thoroughly carried through, but it has been 
steadily pursued, though it has always been admitted that 
any difference between the two countries should be in the 
direction of Irish exemptions. And these exemptions still 
exist, though from decade to decade they have been 
steadily dwindling. Unionists admit, every one admits, 
that anything should be done which can be done,—with- 
out diminishing the steady approximation of the financial 
principles applied in the two countries till they have 
become more and more nearly identical,—to assist the 
poorer country in any enterprise likely to improve 
its commerce and trade. To that policy we still adhere, 
and hope that we shall continue to adhere; but when 
after so long a series of changes all pointing in the same 
direction, we are called upon to change the policy alto- 


gether, and substitute the principle of either taxing 
according to the taxable capacity of the countries as 
wholes, and not of the wealth of the individuals who 
have to pay the taxes, or else paying back in huge 
annual sums all the difference between the total taxation 
of the two countries which would result from refusing to 
accept from Ireland any larger sum than that which she 
would pay on her taxable capacity alone, we demur. We 
maintain that the principle is bad, that the particular 
result would hurt Ireland more than England, just as the 
payment of the huge indemnity hurt Germany more than 
France ; and, further, that it could not possibly be adopted 
without being extended to all the poorest parts of Great 
Britain, nor without giving the poorer parts of Ireland 
itself a very good right to complain bitterly, if the same 
principle which is laid down as determining the financial 
relations between Ireland and England were not also 
applied to determine the financial relations between (let 
us say) Kerry or Donegal on the one hand, and Belfast 
or Dublin on the other. 


It seems to us useless to say as Lord Plunket, the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, did say, that there is 
no treaty binding us to compare the taxable capacity of 
Wiltshire and the rest of England, and to reduce the 
taxation of Wiltshire till it bears the same relation to the 
taxation of the country at large, that the taxable capacity 
of Wiltshire bears to the taxable capacity of the country 
at large. Of course there is no such treaty. And there 
was undoubtedly such a treaty between England and 
Ireland at the time of the Union. But why was that 
treaty made, for good reasons or bad? If for good 
reasons, why not apply those reasons as much to Wilt- 
shire or East Anglia or the Highlands of Scotland as to 
Ireland? And why not apply it to the relations between 
the richer parts of Ireland itself and the pon parts of 
Ireland? Depend upon it, if the principle is good, the 
logic of democracy will insist on its being so applied, and 
will win the day. But if, as we hold, it is a thoroughly 
bad and impracticable principle which could not 
be applied to any national whole without involving 
it in the most miserable squabbles, sure to end in an 
impossible species of local finance which would reduce 
the nation to a confused concourse of atoms, how can 
any reasonable statesmen wish to force it on Ireland after 
so long a period of complete neglect, the most startling 
portions of which have been due to Mr. Gladstone’s own 
financial policy ? In our opinion, and the opinion of most 
Unionists, the gradual assimilation of Irish with English 
finance is a great benefit to Ireland,—bating, of course, 
any help given to the poorer country by the richer in 
clearly limited and plainly useful and serviceable ways,— 
ways which were, we suppose, intended when the specific 
“assumptions and abatements” which might be set off 
in Ireland’s favour against the heavier taxes imposed 
on the Union were referred to. Give Ireland a wholly 
separate system of taxation, and you give a new impulse 
to Home-rule, a new incentive to restlessness, a new 
stimulus to the notion that she has a right to insula- 
tion. It is all very well to talk of the treaty right. 
But a treaty right that has been wholly in abeyance 
for eighty years, and has been ignored by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself even more glaringly than by his finan- 
cial predecessors at the Exchequer, can hardly be 
regarded as still binding. Of this we are quite clear, 
that if the standard of “taxable capacity” as the test 
of taxation is sound, it cannot possibly be admitted in the 
case of Ireland after four-fifths of a century’s studied 
neglect, without being claimed, and reasonably claimed, 
by the poorer parts of Great Britain. If it is thoroughly 
unsound and a denationalising principle, to apply it 
to Ireland now is mischievous and unpatriotic. This 
should not prevent us from doing anything in our power 
to stimulate Irish capacity and prosperity. This we owe to 
her as the richer to the poorer partner, and in reparation 
for serious misgovernment a hundred years and more 
ago. But as for deluging her with millions every year for 
which there will be no employment except in large specu- 
lative schemes that will spread a sort of South Sea fever 
all over that mercurial country, and affect her just as a 
mighty national prize in a lottery would affect her, we 
believe it would not only injure England by stimulating 
every poor section of the country into either financial 
gambling or a resentful disloyalty to the statesmen who 





would refuse to allow such gambling, but it would abso- 
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lutely ruin Ireland and tempt the most sanguine of specu- 
lators into temporary madness. The treaty claim must 
be considered to have expired by the default of all parties. 
As for the authority derived from the two Commissions 
of Inquiry, a great democracy needs something more of 
authority than the appointment of a Commission the 
terms of which aroused no general attention or discussion, 
and were regarded like almost all Commissions of Inquiry, 
as a mere pilot balloon, the purpose of which had never 
really taken hold of the public mind. A project which 
brings an ex-dynamiter into enthusiastic alliance with 
Irish peers and landlords smells too strongly of an eager 
and voracious appetite for gain. 





THE STORY OF THE RAID. 


B* far the fullest story of the Raid and the events 

that led up to and followed it, is to be found in the 
Christmas number of the Cape Times. This pamphlet, 
written by Mr. Garrett, the editor of the Cape Times, and 
published in England at 61 Cornhill, is not like Mr. 
Stead’s extraordinary production,—a mixture of fact and 
fiction, nor is it embellished by blacked-out pages and 
awful disclosures which are not disclosed. It is a plain 
and impartial narrative of what really took place. Though 
Mr. Garrett is understood to be a supporter of Mr. 
Rhodes, his pamphlet is in no sense an advocate’s speech 
for the defence. Its pages show no partiality for one 
side or the other, but simply give the facts of the case as 
they were known to one who was on the spot and in direct 
communication with many of the chief actors in the drama. 
Those, then, who wish to obtain a clear view of recent 
events in South Africa cannot do better than read Mr. 
Garrett’s Christmas number. Though somewhat too 
diffuse in style it is eminently readable, and on one or 
two points there is a good deal of fresh light. 

We do not wish to weary our readers with the details of 
the Raid and its genesis, but merely to draw attention to 
the most important matters touched on in Mr. Garrett’s 
pamphlet. To begin with, it brings out most clearly the 
absurdity of the allegation that the authorities at the 
Colonial Office were privy to the Raid. It will be 
remembered that the thick-and-thin advocates of the 
Chartered Company have hinted that it would be 
wise to stop the investigations of the Select Committee, 
not because they could hurt Mr. Rhodes, but because 
they would be damaging to Mr. Chamberlain, and would 
show that he was implicated in and privy to the Raid. 
To support this suggestion it has been asked,—If Mr. 
Chamberlain was not privy to the Raid, why did he provide 
the Chartered Company with what has been called 
a “jumping-off place” for the Raid? The Colonial 
Office, in settling the question of Khama’s territory in the 
autumn of last year, handed over to the Chartered Com- 
pany a strip of territory on the Transvaal border. They did 
this, it has been whispered, in order to supply Dr. Jameson 
with a convenient place at which to concentrate his 
troopers. We have already pointed out the disingenuous- 
ness as well as the fallacy of this notion. Mr. Garrett 
pricks the bubble still more completely, and shows that 
the strip of territory along the frontier was given to the 
Chartered Company and Khama’s claim to it disallowed, 
firstly, because the extension of the railway was to pass 
through this strip, and it was, therefore, convenient to 
place it under the Company’s control; and secondly, 
because the policy of the Colonial Office has always been, 
and has rightly been, to keep the frontiers of the Trans- 
vaal outside native control and in English hands. In 
other words, the notion that Mr. Chamberlain in any’ sort 
of way prepared for the Raid or abetted it in advance by 
providing a “jumping-off place” is a mere mare’s nest. 
Mr. Chamberlain of course knew, like Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Sidney Buxton and Lord Loch before him, that the 
Transvaal was always on the edge of revolution—how 
can a State be otherwise which acts as the Transvaal 
acts towards the majority of its inhabitants ?—and 
like them had considered the best means of extin- 
guishing the flames, should the pig-headedness of the 
Boers produce a conflagration. In doing this, however, 
he was not abetting a mad and ridiculous act of filibus- 
tering, but merely doing his plain duty as Colonial 
Secretary. And in this context it may be well to note 
‘another point connected with Mr. Chamberlain’s action in 
regard to South Africa which emerges in a very striking 








way from the full account of recent events contained in 
Mr. Garrett’s Christmas number. It is more than like] ’ 
nay, it is almost certain, that if Mr. Rhodes and Dr, 
Jameson had not engaged in their melodramatic or 
rather pantomimic attempt to imitate Clive—an imita. 
tion in which all the true daring and true statesmanshi 
were left out—Mr. Chamberlain would by this time 
have been able to insist that the Transvaal should 
give the Outlanders, if not all, at any rate a sub. 
stantial instalment, of their rights. Mr. Garrett tells 
with great clearness and force how Mr. Chamberlain in 
the autumn of 1895 forced President Kruger to open 
the Drifts and to keep them open. In effect, President 
Kruger first allowed and encouraged the Netherlands 
Railway to charge a prohibitive tariff on the line which joins 
Johannesburg with the Cape Railway system, and then com- 
pletely stopped all local waggon traffic for over-sea goods 
because such traffic competed with the Netherlands Railway, 
‘You shall send your goods by the Railway, and at their 
rates, or not send them at all.’ A lesser man might have 
said, ‘I really can’t interfere in a domestic squabble of 
this kind, especially as it is sure to raise a hornet’s nest,’ 
Mr. Chamberlain had the statesmanship and the courage 
to put his foot down and to insist that the stopping of the 
waggon traffic was a breach of the London Convention. 
This policy of a firm insistence on South African and 
Imperial rights he could, and doubtless would, have con- 
tinued to carry out. It was exceedingly difficult for the 
Transvaal to continue their high-handed action towards the 
Outlanders, their negotiations with foreign States, and their 
system of favouring Dutchmen and Germans at the expense 
of Englishmen and Cape Colonists, without committing 
breaches of the spirit, and even of the letter, of the Con- 
vention. But when sucha breach had taken place, the 
Colonial Office, backed by local opinion at the Cape, by 
the more progressive Boers, and by the Outlanders, rest- 
less and angry at the unfair treatment they had received, 
would have been able to intervene in a manner which 
could not have been unsuccessful. Though public opinion 
here had no notion of oppressing the Boers or of taking 
away the autonomy granted them by the London Conven- 
tion, it was prepared to act in the last resort in that 
capacity of Suzerain which, if not preserved in wo-ds in 
the London Convention, exists in fact. Our right of 
veto on agreements with foreign Powers creates a 
suzerainty quite as clearly as if it had been secured by 
express words. A Colonial Secretary, then, willing and 
able,as Mr. Chamberlain showed himself, to take a strong 
line, and anxious, as Mr. Chamberlain would have been, 
not to score a personal triumph for thisorthat Colonial party 
or leader, but to help on the work of uniting South Africa 
on the Canadian model—a federation of autonomous pro- 
vinces under the British flag—would during the past year 
have almost certainly had an opportunity to consolidate 
South Africa. As it was, Mr. Rhodes’s desire to force the 
pace—was this eagerness due to a belief that it wa: he, 
and only he, who ought to do big things in South Africa? 
—joined to Dr. Jameson’s fatuous notion that he was cast 
by Providence to play the part of Clive, entirely destroyed 
for the time all possibility of the Colonial Office upholding 
their ultimate right of control over the Transvaal. Before 
the Raid, President Kruger was hopelessly in the wrong. 
After the Raid, it was impossible to talk to him of illegal 
and arbitrary acts. We have never spoken as if the 
Raid, because of its technical illegality, was absolutely 
and necessarily indefensible. If the Johannesburg people 
had really risen of their own accord, and if the women and 
children had really been in danger, then no doubt the 
Raid, if conducted in such a manner aa to make success 
reasonably certain, might have been justified. Since, 
however, none of these conditions were fulfilled, and 
since the failure of Dr. Jameson to obtain redress by 
a wrong and tortuous road has made it far more 
difficult to obtain it by the right road, it is impossible 
not to condemn the Raid altogether. Before the true 
nature of the Raid was known and its origin un- 
masked it was, perhaps, not unnatural to regard it as 
a Clive-like action, to be condoned as a short cut to a great 
end. When, however, the facts are made apparent in all 
their squalid folly, it is impossible to regard it except as 
among the most discreditable fiascoes in our history. 

But though we feel that the Raid was a discreditable 
fiasco, we by no means consider it as the worst or the most 
important thing done in South Africa, The men who 
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actually took part in it were not highly criminal though they 
deserved punishment. We hold, therefore, that the Select 
Committee will be wise not to pay exclusive attention to 
the Raid. What deserves their attention far more, and 
what we trust will receive more attention, is the general 
management by the Chartered Company—that is, of 
course, by Mr. Rhodes—of the great trust committed 
to their charge. The Chartered Company are trustees 
who have manifestly committed certain breaches of 
trust, and are accused of committing others. The Com- 
mittee must inquire what excuses are to be found for 
these breaches, and whether they were only due to 
negligence or to something worse. Above all, let the 
Committee consider and report on—for their reference 
allows them to do so—the financial arrangements of the 
Company, the methods by which it was promoted, the way 
in which its funds have been expended, and its general 
discharge of its duties. Do its origin and its past actions 
prove it to be worthy of its trust ? That is what the nation 
is concerned to know. If the Committee can report that it 
is worthy, and that report is justified by the evidence pro- 
duced before them, then by all means let the Chartered 
Company continue its work. If, on the other hand, the 
Committee cannot make such a report, and if the evidence 
shows the Company to have betrayed its trust, then let the 
nation cancel the Company’s concession, and resume what 
it gave, not of course for itself, but in order to hand it 
over either to the settlers on the spot, or, if they are as 
yet unwilling to accept the charge, then to Imperial 
officers who will look after the young communities of 
Rhodesia and Mashonaland till they are strong enough 
to take their place beside Cape Colony and Natal. 





UNREASONING COMPASSION. 


E should like to know what the ultimate cause is of 

the modern connection between Radicalism and a 

form of compassion which can only be fittingly described 
as unreasoning. There is no visible reason for the con- 
nection, and one very powerful visible reason against it. 
The root-idea of Radicalism—the very basis upon which 
it rests—is the dogma that the rights of the community 
are above the rights of the individual, and that when the 
two clash the claim of the community must prevail. No 
true Radical would controvert that apophthegm, except 
perhaps in the few cases in which a religious idea, like the 
idea, for instance, of the Peculiar People, appears to be 
unfriendly to general safety; yet very often when the 
principle is applied we hear Radical voices raised in a 
kind of sobbing remonstrance. A convict, for example, 
the other day who tried to escape from Dartmoor was 
shot by the sentries, and here is the moan of the Daily 
Chronicle, perhaps the ablest mouth-piece of Radicalism 
now in existence, upon that melancholy incident :—“ It 
appears that the second man who made a dash for liberty 
was not fired at, but was grappled by a warder, and finally 
overcome by blows from atruncheon. The first man was 
shot dead before he had run many yards. Weshould like 
to know exactly what is the formal and Parliamentary 
authority which justifies the shooting at a man who 
attempts to escape without committing the slightest act of 
violence. It is ebvious that warders in charge of a gang 
of criminals must be armed with deadly weapons to defend 
themselves in case of a mutiny or a personal attack. But 
we fancy most people will find something repugnant in 
the idea of a man who simply runs off being shot like a 
rabbit.” Would the Chronicle describe a deserter as a 
man “who simply runs off”? The convict who escapes 
is a man who after a fair trial and condemnation violently 
defies the law to award him his just punishment. If he 
can be caught in any other way there is no objection to so 
catching him; but if he cannot, he may justifiably be 
exposed to the risk of immediate death. If an organised 
community has any rights at all, it has a right to punish 
crimes against itself; to punish crime mercifully it must 
have secure prisons, and the only way to make prisons 
absolutely secure is to make it clearly known to every 
prisoner that in escaping, that is, in deliberately and 
violently breaking a law essential both to the security 
of the community and to the humane treatment of his 
fellow-prisoners he runs the risk of immediate death. If 
prison-breaking were easy, or only attended with the risk 
of an addition to the sentence of detention, it would be con- 





stantly attempted, and we should either have to resort to 
flogging severe enough to act as a permanent deterrent, 
that is, in fact, to torture, or to chains such as are used 
in France when men are condemned to the awful, in our 
judgment the unjustifiable, punishment of the galleys. 
The Daily Chronicle entirely forgets that the convict who 
escaped was not an individual, but one of a regiment of 
men who have to be kept in strict order within walls, and 
who can only be kept there without the incessant and 
brutalising use of violence by a discipline as strict as that 
of soldiers, and in particular by the unswerving mainten- 
ance of the idea that flight is desertion, and that the- 
penalty for desertion, if it cannot otherwise be prevented, 
is death on the spot. The coroner’s jury who sat on the 
body of the convict, being sensible men, at once saw that, 
and, faithful to their oaths, returned a verdict of “ justi- 
fiable homicide.” The Daily Chronicle seems to think 
that the convict was in some way undefined justified in 
trying to escape; but why was he justified in that. 
breach of law any more than in any other? He 
was not an innocent man. He was not an oppressed 
man. He was not an ignorant man in regard to the law 
against his escaping. He was a man who, having been 
fairly tried and justly condemned for making war on society, 
endeavoured after his condemnation to continue his war 
by refusing to yield to his sentence, and was prevented 
from succeeding in that endeavour by the only means 
which can be applied with sufficient rapidity to insure 
success. If he had been so wounded that he could not 
stir, no one would have murmured, and that he was 
killed was a mere incident in the risk which he had 
voluntarily and wilfully incurred. That he was a brave 
man is probably true, and for aught we know he may have 
been one of the most decent of his evil trade; but those 
facts, if they are facts, have nothing to do with the 
matter. The prison-breaker was not shot on account of 
his previous criminality, or because of any objection to his 
character, but in order that a discipline essential alike to 
the community and to the inmates of prisons should 
be maintained unbroken. One man shot in escaping 
prevents a hundred attempts to escape, and a thou- 
sand tyrannies otherwise inevitable to prevent those 
attempts. 


But the morality of such homicides? We are coming 
to that. We do not understand the writer in the Daily 
Chronicle to object to the penalty of death in all cases. If 
he does we have nothing further to say, for while we our- 
selves maintain from our very hearts that the right to inflict 
that penalty inheres in the community, we are quite aware 
that there is a view of Christianity which makes of the 
infliction of death, and indeed of punishment generally, 
an indefensible act. Non-resistance is a noble doctrine, 
though in our judgment an erroneous one, and we have no 
call just now to contend with its few remaining advocates. 
We understand the Daily Chronicle, however, not to object 
to the infliction of death in itself, but its infliction as an 
element in prison discipline. We cannot see it. By the 
consent of all Christian doctors in all times since Christ 
died, and by the consent also of the instinctive conscience 
of the whole human race, which conscience, if there is a 
God, must be derived from him, it is lawful to defend a 
country, a city, or a community from violent assault by 
force. It follows that it is lawful to prepare the instru- 
ments of such defence, the most efficient of which, as 
experience has demonstrated in all ages, is discipline, 
which adds to armed crowds otherwise useless or dangerous 
a something which makes them efficient defenders. To 
make that discipline perfect, to compel the defenders, in 
fact, to suppress their individual selfishness and care for 
their lives and bones, it has been found indispensable to 
give to military law, which alone creates discipline, an 
ultimate “sanction” in the form of the death penalty. A 
man must not skulk in action, must not strike his officer, 
must not pillage against orders, under penalty of being put 
to death at once, with many circumstances of special con- 
tumely. If the writer in the Daily Chronicle holds that to be 
right and justifiable, which we do not doubt, having great 
respect for his general intelligence, why is it wrong to 
apply the same principle to the discipline of a prison, to 
put down a rising by a volley, or to stop an escape by a 
rifle-shot ? The soldier is far more innocent than the 
convict; he is under far greater temptation to fly ; he is 
often and in many armies a victim of the oppression called 
conscription—that is, he is forced to fight against his will, 
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or even, as in a case like that of the Memnonites, or that 
of the Italians at Sadowa, against his conscience—yet it 
is considered, if he runs away, justifiable to shoot him. 
Why, then, is it unjustifiable to shoot a prisoner escaping 
from a civil prison? ‘The convict is at least as guilty; 
the injury he does to society is at least as great; the 
example is, if only in the interest of humanity in prisons, 
at least as necessary; why is it wrong if he is seen run- 
ning away to stop him with a bullet? We can imagine at 
least two good answers which would affirm the wrong, but 
they would both be more fatal to discipline in an army 
than to discipline in a prison. If we may not kill to keep 
criminals in order when they are visibly and at the 
moment defying order, we certainly may not kill in order 
to keep soldiers in readiness to be orderly during a moment 
of danger which may never arrive. The right of the 
community exists or does not exist in both cases alike. 

The truth is, the writer in the Daily Chronicle, like the 
crowd which cheered the prisoners on their arrest—or did 
it cheer both the prisoners and their captors >—was moved 
by an emotion of kindly feeling which made the offence 
seem inadequate to the penalty, or perhaps by admiration 
for dash and courage. We do not blame the emotion in 
the least, especially in the crowd, for a crowd never 
reasons; we only maintain that a civilised community 
cannot, if it attends to the prompting of such emotions, 
govern itself humanely. They are of the same kind as 
the emotion which prompts King Humbert always, or 
nearly always, to remit the penalty of death, the conse- 
quence of which is that scores of innocent persons in 
Italy are assassinated every year. The world to be safe 
and progressive must be governed by reason not emotion, 
and reason shows us that in prison, as in an army, disci- 
pline can only be maintained by making its ultimate 
“ sanction” a sudden and violent death. Why it should 
be so we have never clearly understood, for men face 
violent death in heaps for the lightest of reasons,—an 
order from a General, a fillip from a rival, an impulse to 
be done with some old order of things. It is so, never- 
theless. A thousand men protected by the death penalty 
will hold down a city of fifty thousand men, all brave, all 
armed, and all raging with a sense of insult at the con- 
straint put upon their liberty. Death, for some inex- 
plicable reason, is the penalty men most fear, and while 
that is so it must remain the ultimate cause and defence 
of discipline, whether at Aldershot or on Dartmoor. 





BISHOP-MAKING. 


HERE is a marked and instructive difference between 
the public estimate of Mr. Brownjohn’s opposition 

to the confirmation of the Archbishop of Canterbury last 
week and the public estimate of the very much more 
serious opposition to the confirmation of Bishop Hampden 
something like half a century ago. Bishop Hampden lay 
under grave suspicion of heresy,—suspicions, indeed, 
which he managed to live down and which possibly had at 
no time as much foundation as his adversaries supposed. 
But there could be no doubt as to their existence, and no 
doubt that they were shared by theologians of eminence 
and by a considerable party in the Church. The civil 
Court to which the issue whether the objections should be 
heard was ultimately referred was equally divided on the 
point, and the hardship of the decision was increased by 
the fact that if a mandamus had been granted the ques- 
tion might have been reargued before a Court of Error, 
whereas the refusal of a mandamus made the judgment 
of the Queen’s Bench, or rather of half the Queen’s Bench, 
final and conclusive. Archbishop Temple, on the other 
hand, is a man on whose orthodoxy not a reproach is now 
cast, except the singular missile which Mr. Brownjohn has 
forged and sent on its way. Had the Court felt itself able 
to listen to the objection, it would at once have been 
dismissed as deserving just so much consideration 
as is due to a man obviously in earnest, and no more. No 
theologian of repute supported it, and no section of a 
party felt the slightest interest in it. And yet there has 
been far more sympathy felt for Mr. Brownjohn, far 
more indignation expressed at the inconsistency of first 
calling on objectors to come forward and then refusing 
them a hearing—and this by people having no special 
interest in ecclesiastical matters—than was felt or 
expressed in the Hampden case. Then the attitude of 


any one should suppose that the choice of the Crown 
could be challenged on grounds so trifling as the ‘holding 
of heretical opinions. Such indignation as was felt wag 
reserved for the opponents of the Confirmation, not for 
the Court which declined to pay any attention to their 
protests. The travesty of judicial proceedings which’ 


What was regarded fifty years ago as an insolent challenge 
of the right of the Crown to make any man it liked a 
Bishop now passes for a natural and reasonable claim on 
the part of the Church to a certain measure of liberty. 

What is the cause of this remarkable change of temper ? 
For one thing, no doubt, it is the decay of the Old Whig 
spirit, the spirit of which Macaulay was the prophet, 
the spirit which regarded the Church as a branch 
of the Civil Service, and had no idea of ecclesiastical 
policy beyond keeping the Church in her place. This 
has now given way to the democratic spirit, and to the 
democratic spirit the existence of something in the 
nature of a popular check on ecclesiastical appointments 
is rather congenial than otherwise. Indeed, the whole 
attitude of the democrat towards religion is different from 
that of the Whig. The Whig was always a little afraid 
of religion. It wasa force which moved on lines with which 
he was unfamiliar, and which could be roused, suddenly 
and inconveniently, by considerations which to him 
seemed wholly irrelevant. Possibly this fear and distrust 
of religion was, in the first instance, a survival of the 
dread inspired by Puritanism, but anyway the history of 
the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth 
is full of examples of it. The democratic spirit is quite 
unlike this. It can actively persecute religion when it is 
provoked to do so either by some act of real or fancied 
hostility on the part of religious people, or by that head- 
strong devotion to formula which we see in the Continental 
democracies. But ordinarily, at all events in this country, 
the democratic spirit is indifferent to religion. The 
democrat is willing to live and let live. He does not pro- 
fess to understand religious emotion, and looks upon it, 
indeed, as rather an affair of the middle classes. But he is 
rather given to respect all manifestations of popular feeling 
whether he agrees with them or not, and unless he thinks 
his liberty of action threatened, he is under no temptation 
to make religion an exception to his general practice. The 
decay of Nonconformity is another force moving in the 
same direction. For Nonconformity took the Whig view 
of the Church, though not for the Whig reasons. It saw 
in the Whig theory of Establishment a means of making 
reprisals on an institution from which it had received 
many nasty turns in the past. In the character of citizen 
and ratepayer, the Dissenter could often control and 
hamper the spiritual descendants of the men who had 
treated Dissent as an offence meriting fine and imprison- 
ment. In the first Reformed Parliament, Nonconformity 
reached its high-water mark. The monarchy of the middle 
classes was naturally animated by the religion of the 
middle classes. Under the present franchise all this is 
changed. The working man is apt to view church and 
chapel with impartial detachment, but if he has a pre- 
ference it is rather for the church. Something, too, must 
be allowed for the growth of religious indifference in the 
community at large. People who are not themselves 
religious care less about religion than they did. If Church- 
men are shocked by such proceedings as those at Bow 
Church last week, why should they be forced to put up 
with them? That an Archbishop should be obliged to 
have his orthodoxy established by legal investigation, and 
that his submission to this necessity should be a source 
of pleasure to Churchmen, may be amusing; but if it 
pleases Churchmen, why should they go without an enjoy- 
ment which does no harm to any one? This is the way 
in which indifference looks at such questions as that raised 
at Bow Church. 


The practical outcome of these convergent forces is that 
there is a very much better chance than there has ever 
been before, that the confirmation of a Bishop should be 
made something more than the form it now is. After all, 
the Crown and its advisers are not infallible, and if so, 
nothing is gained by treating them as infallible. Arch- 
bishop Temple is perfectly orthodox, but there are divines 
in the Church of England whose orthodoxy is commonly 
supposed to leave something to be desired, and in the 
improbable event of one of these being made a Bishop, 





the public was rather one of contemptuous surprise that 


why should those interested be denied an opportunity of 
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isi bjection, and having that objection argued and 
ite validity. Seminal ? Who will be the worse for such 
an extension of ecclesiastical liberty ? Not the State, 
for the State has no interest in having a heterodox rather 
than an orthodox Episcopate. Not the Crown, for if the 
objection can be sustained it will show that the Crown 
has been badly advised by its Minister. Not the com- 
munity at large, for the community can have no wish to 
see the most important of the religious bodies of which it 
is composed justly dissatisfied with the manner in 
which the patronage of the Crown is exercised. If 
no one has any motive for resisting a change in 
the ceremony of confirmation, and a good many people 
have a motive for making it, there is little probability that 
a Parliament which has almost passed the Benefices Bill 
—which does excite some hostile feeling—will not decline to 
pass an Episcopal Confirmation Bill which will probably 
excite no hostile feeling. What the provisions of such a 
measure should be is another question. Nobody—except 
Mr. Brownjohn and Father Ignatius—can wish to see 
confirmation made an occasion for raking up every 
unguarded expression into which a Bishop-Elect may 
have been betrayed in this or that magazine article. 
Before an objection can be so much as listened to it 
should be shown that it is of grave importance, and that 
it is supported by theologians whose position or repute 
give their opinions real weight. It is not probable, indeed, 
that objections to confirmation would ever get beyond this, 
the initiatory stage. The mere fact that an appointment 
could be challenged would of itself prevent a Minister from 
exposing an unfit nominee to the ordeal. But the present 
form of confirmation carries legal fictions to an absurd 
length, and denies Churchmen an outlet for a discontent 
which may conceivably be altogether legitimate. We see 
no reason why a system better in both these respects should 
not take the place of that actually in being. 








THE LAND OF SUSPENSE. 


N the remarkable and most pathetic story which the 
brilliant author of the series on ‘The Seen and the 
Unseen ” contributes to the New Year’s number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and which she entitles “A Land of 
Suspense,” the leading idea is that in this new kind of 
Purgatory,—a Purgatory very unlike that of Dante,—which 
she has imagined and delineated for us, the chief feature is 
the suspended and paralysing conditions of life which in- 
visibility, or apparent bodilessness, gives to those spirits 
which are not yet accepted by God. It would appear that 
this powerful writer, who seems to have so keen a sense of the 
independent existence of the spirit of man, and yet so pro- 
found a conviction that the human spirit needs to be “clothed 
upon” with a celestial body of its own, in order to live any 
natural and complete life, intends to suggest that so long as 
the will has not taken any final turn for good or ill, so long 
it still has, though bodily death is passed, a life of probation 
in which there is still an opening left for repentance. In 
this “Land of Suspense” the spirit may wander where it 
will in perfect freedom, though without the power to plunge 
into further evil, and equally without the power to engage in 
any practical or acceptable life of duty and service. It is 
supposed to live oppressed by the weight of “too much 
liberty;” and this is caused by its absolute invisibility to 
other spirits, although by the help of its voice, which it still 
retains, it can if it chooses enter into communication with 
other invisible prisoners like itself and also with those more 
blessed spirits which have already been “clothed upon,” to 
use St. Paul’s expression, with a more perfect and incorruptible 
body of their own. Is the idea taken from that fine touch in 
“The Passing of Arthur,” when Arthur hears Sir Gawain’s 
spirit moaning on the blast P— 
“ Farewell, there is an isle of rest for thee. 
And I am blown along a wandering wind, 
And hollow, hollow, hollow, all delight.” 
Probably not, for unless there is a “ Land of Suspense” for all 
or almost all who have passed away,—and there possibly may 
be,—a traitor would hardly be chosen as a typical inhabitant 
of “the Land of Suspense.” And perhaps this new kind of 
Purgatory in which there is room for both hope and dread, is 
not intended so much to illustrate the horrors of a life in 
which there is little to soften the anguish of remorse, as the 
merciful alleviations of a life'in which there is much to draw 





the mind towards the glimmer of a possible peace. At all events 
all the power of the author of these stories of “The Seen 
and the Unseen” is concentrated here in the delineation of that 
spiritual loneliness and tremor of the soul which results when 
all its definite attachments and duties become mere memories, 
and its imprisonment begins in a fair solitude that can only be 
broken by the surrender of all pride and wilfulness of purpose, 
and the willing confession of its own helplessness. The art with 
which this powerful writer pictures the first sense of exulta- 
tion in the lightness and freedom of the disembodied state, 
before the calamity of its invisibility and exclusion from any 
such social “give and take” as that of our human world had 
been realised, and the shiver that is sent through this 
traveller in the Unseen, unseen himself, when he perceives 
the cloud which hides him from the eyes of happier 
immortals, is very subtle and impressive :— 


“It was here for the first time that the traveller saw any con- 
course of people. Upon the slopes he had met but few, mostly 
solitary individuals, with here and there a group of friends. They 
were a people of genial countenance, smiling, and with friendly 
looks; but it surprised and a little wounded him that they took 
no notice of him, did not give him so much as a Good morning— 
nay, even pushed him off the path, though without the least 
appearance of any unkindly feeling. As he sat upon the roadside 
and watched the people of this unknown land coming and going 
across the bridge from the town, his heart was moved within him 
by the sight of so many fellow-creatures, all, as it seemed, so gay, 
so kind, so friendly, but without a sign or look as if they recog- 
nised his existence at all. It seemed to him a long time since he 
had exchanged a word with any one, and a great sense of lone- 
liness took possession of him. He had not felt this upon the 
little-frequented paths from which he had come; but here, among 
so many, to receive not even a look from any passer-by seemed to 
him an injury and a disappointment which it was hard to bear. 
He reflected, however, that in the country from which he came 
such a thing might easily have happened with a wandering 
foreigner resting upon the roadside, whom nobody knew: yet he 
was scarcely comforted by this thought, for he felt sure that at 
least such a stranger would have been looked at, if no more— 
would have met the questioning of many eyes, some with perhaps 
a smile in them, and all curious to know what he did there. Even 
curiosity would have been something: it would have been kinder 
than to ignore him completely as these people were doing; yet 
there was nothing in their look to make him believe that they 
were unfeeling or discourteous. After a while he felt that he 
could bear this estrangement from his kind no longer, and getting 
up on his feet, he said ‘Good morning’ to a group that were 
passing, feeling in himself that there was a wistfulness, almost 
an entreaty in his tone. He saw that they were startled by his 
address, and looked round first, as if to see where his voice came 
from—yet in a moment answered, with what seemed almost an 
outery of response and greeting, saying ‘Good morning, and 
‘God bless you!’ eagerly.” (pp. 132-33.) 

And then the father of this disembodied traveller, who is 
no longer disembodied but has been “clothed upon” with 
a celestial body, comes to seek the disembodied wanderer :— 


«« After a moment he said, the softness of his voice seeming to 
search through the silence as his eyes searched through the void, 
‘My son! are you here, my son?’ The young man still paused a 
little, unwilling to relieve the other, yet not willing to lose the 
pleasure of revealing like a reproach his own abandoned state. ‘I 
am here,’ at last he said. The father pushed through the trees 
and came to him quickly, and once more there came into the 
young man’s mind the story of him who saw his son a long way 
off, and ran and fell upon his neck. Had he himself been as of 
old, this was what his father would have done,—but how can a 
man embrace a voice? Yet the movement melted him, and made 
him rise to his feet to meet the other, though still with that un- 
reasoning resentment in his mind, as though the door had been, 
shut upon him, which was not shut, though he was unable to 
cross the threshold. There was authority and command, as of 
one used to rule, in the face of this man who was his father: but 
everything else was veiled with the great pity and love that was 
in his voice. ‘It was not thus we hoped to welcome you, my son, 
my son!’ he cried, coming near, with his arms stretched out.— 
‘ How is it,’ cried the young man, ‘that I feel all my members 
from head to foot, and every faculty, and yet you see me not, 
touch me not? It makes a man mad to be, and yet not to be.’— 
‘ God save you!’ said the father, with tears. ‘God aid you! We 
know not how it is,—nor can we do anything to help. It is for 
your purification, and because that which is must have its natural 
accomplishment. The sins of the flesh destroy the flesh, as is 
just. But you, you are still able to love, to think, to adore your 
God in His Works. My son, accept and submit,—and the better 
day will come.’—‘ Submit! to be nothing!’ said the young man, 
And then he cried bitterly,‘ Have I any choice? It is stronger 
thanIlam. I must submit, since you will not help, nor any one, 
If my mother——’ and here his voice broke.” (pp. 146-47.) 


This will show sufficiently how subtle is the delineation of 
that loneliness in which the voice enly is left for the purpose 
of communicating with others whether “ unclothed” or 
“clothed upon.” Of course, the voice had to be retained or 
there would be no story to tell; and the voice being the 
most spiritual, but also perhaps the least satisfying, of the 
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channels of communication with our friends,—the channel 
which seems to stimulate most vividly the desire for more 
ample means of intercourse and to gratify that desire 
least,—the man who has become to every one but himself 
‘@ mere voice,—a wandering voice,—feels as if he had been 
deprived of all reality, while still in his own nature a man full 
of needs, and yearnings, and memories, and despondencies, 
and of an uncontrollable desire for the play of active powers. 
And it is this half-and-half life, this all but solitary imprison- 
ment in a liberty of thinking and moving about without pur- 
pose or true action, of which this unique writer endeavours to 
delineate the horror. 

We entirely agree with the writer of these remarkable 
stories of “the Unseen” that more and more we need to 
include in the conception of the intermediate state a further 
stage of probation for some at least of those who enter it; 
for the more we look at life as it actually is, the more 
certain it becomes that the most widely different degrees of 
probation have been given to human beings in their present 
life, and that while some have had a true probation of life- 
long length, others have had an extremely limited proba- 
tion, and others, again, what is virtually no probation at all. 
Nor have we ever been able to understand on what revealed 
‘statement we are supposed to go in the assumption that all 
probation ceases with this life. Even the most strictly 
orthodox believers, even the Roman Catholics, are compelled 
to interpose hypothetically a whole life of probation com- 
pressed into the few hours or minutes or seconds of the 
death-stroke. 

“ Between the saddle and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found,” 

is the couplet in which the popular belief in this sort of sup- 
plementary probation is best expressed. But even that 
eouplet will answer no purpose for the child or man who 
has not learned that there is such a need as that of mercy, 
nor that there is any being to whom prayer for mercy 
may be made. As St. Paul says, those to whom no Gospel 
has been preached can have had no chance of accepting 
or rejecting God’s mercy. And there is something very 
unnatural and even positively artificial in the attempt to cram 
a whole world of spiritual experience into the few instants into 
which the death of the body is compressed. When Christ 
speaks of judgment, he speaks of the judgment of those who 
have been tried, who have had the opportunity of feeding and 
clothing and ministering to “the least of these ” his brethren, 
and who have deliberately availed themselves of, or deliberately 
rejected, that opportunity. How many millions are there in 
this world to whom, so far as we can see, no such opportunity 
has ever been afforded, and who are so circumstanced that, if 
there be no opportunity beyond the grave, death closes the 
door against all such probation for ever? In none of Christ’s 
parables in which judgment is touched upon, is there any hint 
even that those to whom no trial, or no adequate trial, has 
been given, are to be included in the condemnation of those 
who have been tried and found wanting. 


But whether “the Land of Suspense,” as the author of 
these stories of “The Seen and the Unseen” calls it, is one 
in which further probation is provided by reducing the spirit of 
man tothe unique insulation here so powerfully and pathetically 
delineated, is another question. We do not understand that 
the remarkable authoress who tells these stories intends to 
give their exact imaginative form any very special signi- 
ficance. All the greater spiritual writers have found a 
great importance in the detachment of the character from all 
those distractions by which the reflectiveness and urgency of 
the conscience is attenuated, and every one knows that as a 
matter of experience in this life, seasons of more or less entire 
loneliness are amongst the most adequate of the moral stimu- 
lants which the conscience receives. Nor is there any better 
representation of that loneliness than the man’s sense that 
all his external energies have dwindled to the dimensions of 
& mere voice, suggests to us. When John the Baptist in 
his humility wished to represent the inadequacy of his own 
spiritual influence as compared with that of him “the latchet 
of whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose,” he called him- 
self “the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” and certainly 
intended thereby to indicate the absence of that spiritual 
might for which he longed. This subtle critic has taken up 
the idea and intensified it in her conception of the wandering 
voices which sometimes bewail their helplessness, and some- 


times magnify their ghostly and ghastly liberty of speculatiyg 
waywardness into a privilege of arbitrary freedom. But if 
there be, as we hope there is, a “Land of Suspense” beyond 
the grave, we cannot doubt that in some fashion or other there 
will be found opportunities there for that long communi 
of the conscience of man with his memory, which is here go 
powerfully and graphically described. 





THE VIRTUE OF BOOK-COLLECTING. 

E hardly understand Mr. Gladstone’s eulogy upon 
book-collecting as a pursuit, and besides quarrelling 

with him for his sin in lending his authority to the use of a 
barbaric word like “ vitalising,” we feel inclined to dispute 
his judgment as over-kindly. Why should book-collecting 
“vitalise” anybody any more than collecting stamps, or 
shaving-dishes, or buttons, or any other of the thousand 
things in collecting which idle men with money and a false 
kind of diligence have made for themselves an appearance of 
occupation P Thereare, no doubt, two kinds of book-collecting 
which may be considered useful to the world or to the collector, 
One, and the best, is the collection of many books, or even, if 
that be possible and money is over-plentiful, of every book upon 
the subject which interests the buyer, and upon which he hopes 
to throw or even to acquire some fresh light. That, no doubt, 
if you read the books, does nourish the mind, and anything 
which nourishes the mind must, we suppose, in some sense 
increase mental vitality. Very few books dedicated to a 
subject are absolutely empty, and most of those who have 
read anything recognise the great clarification, in some cases 
the extraordinary clarification, which follows the perusal of 
many books upon a single topic. You would hardly begin 
reading them unless you knew something of the subject before, 
and yet by the time, say, the thirtieth volume is finished you 
feel as if when the task commenced you had been hopelessly 
ignorant. It is not only that if the books are at all wisely 
chosen the mass of information has enormously increased, 
each fresh book noticing facts passed over in the others, but 
that the thoughts generated have been so new and so many: 
sided. The writer remembers thirty years ago fancying in 
a delirium of ignorance that he knew something of a very 
difficult subject, “ Origines Americanz,” and resolving to read 
every book he could get until he arrived at a conclusion upon 
a single point, the habitat of the first “ Americans” before 
they reached America. He could not go, owing to his place 
of residence, to the British Museum; but he managed to lay 
hands on a great many books, nutritive, vacuous, or bewilder- 
ing, and after six months of study was clearly aware of these 
facts, that he knew nothing for certain, that to go far in his 
study he must learn three new languages, of which one was 
inaccessible, and that when he had read everything there 
would still remain a physical problem, a change of type, 
involving a change of colour in a whole race, which would 
require another, a separate, and a far more recondite study. 
He gave up the problem, but not without forming a pro- 
visional conclusion (viz., that the aborigines of America 
sprang from a group of the excessively early “Malay” 
wanderers who settled the islands of the Pacific, and 
who with a number of captive women entered the 
American continent at some point in Central America, 
thence spreading north and south alike) or without 
believing that his mind had upon that subject become 
distinctly more alive. That is a good method of self- 
improvement, though the labour in the instance given might 
have been better bestowed; and it is one after adopting 
which every man will probably agree so strongly with Mr. 
Gladstone as to pardon the obnoxious, though almost neces- 
sary, word through which he has conveyed his conclusion. 
Nor should we dispute his judgment if the book-collector, 
though omnivorous as Mr. Gladstone himself, actually read 
his books, and so, having a powerful memory, fertilised his 
mind until it grew bigger, like a pond into which many 
rills have been diverted. Those who read everything 
acquire something, and especially they acquire, as the 
Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Wilberforce), we believe, once 
said, the invaluable power of knowing where, when they 
wanted first-hand information, they could most easily obtain 
it. That is the knowledge of the lawyer; and the ki:owledge 
of the lawyer, if he is competent, gradually becomes of the 
kind which qualifies him to be a Judge, an instance of 








development which quite justifies Mr. Gladstone’s word of 
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: we su’ we must, for the sake of Learning, 
—— an “LE” = seme credit to another sort of book- 
collector,—the man who, by searching for excessively rare 
‘books and giving high prices for them, helps to preserve, or 
at all events to prolong, their existence. The world must owe 
much to early book-collectors of that sort, and one would not 
‘say, unless, as Mr. Gladstone remarks, their search was of an 
eccentric kind, that they did not in the search vitalise their 
own minds. At least, they must have felt the charm of 
Jiterature, and merely to be conscious of that charm, if the 
consciousness is but real, we will heartily admit, has a 
“‘vitalising” effect. But we cannot admit, as Mr. Gladstone 
—probably in order not to be prolix—seems to do, that the 
mere collection of books in excessive numbers is a beneficial 
pursuit, Why should it be? There is nothing whatever in a 
book, unless it is read, to do anybody any good, nothing in 
masses of books regarded as furniture or as objects of com- 
merce, to enlarge the mind. People say there is without 
‘thinking; but how many great minds can they name which 
were developed in libraries or in booksellers’ shops, and how 
many little minds can they not name which have been bred 
up amidst all the “aids to learning” which libraries can 
afford? There are great houses in England by the score 
in which the libraries are treasures, while their owners are 
‘sporting men, or rowdy men, or men with whom pleasure is 
the business of life, or are even, in somewhat fewer instances, 
men of exceptional ignorance. Was not the key of one 
great English library lost for two years without its owner 
ever missing it? Nor can we believe that even the far 
better instructed “collector” of the popular imagination, the 
man who buys books because he knows they are rare, who is 
eager about editions and learned as to title-pages, who 
rummages shops for some “ prize” worthless in all but cash, 
-and is ready to steal if only he may by his theft baffle a rival 
collector, gains any vitality for his mind, or benefits himself 
any more than the seeker after old china, or bits of armour, 
or—we knew this instance—rather unusual picture-frames. 
“Book-collectors of this sort are frequently finicking fellows to 
whom Mr. Gladstone would not talk for five minutes, or more 
usually men with real interest in some morsel of literature— 
‘it was Latin poetry of the Middle Age in the instance we are 
‘thinking of—who for the rest buy books as other men buy 
furniture, for the mere pleasure of possession. They rarely 
know anything but their one subject, or if they do it is a 
subject on which books could help them exceedingly little. 
Onr friend, in whose library, said to contain sixty thousand 
volumes, we once stood lost in amazement and alarm, 
“knew besides his Middle Age poets everything about 
dogs and yeomanry, and there his knowledge ended. Book- 
buying certainly had not vitalised Ais mind, nor can 
we see any reason why it should. What is there in a 
book apart from the thoughts in it to “vitalise ” any mind ? 
Mr. Gladstone himself would not seek for able men among 
the curators or clerks of the Bibliothéque Nationale or of the 
library of the British Museum, though many in both establish- 
ments are doubtless adepts in bibliography. He himself is 
one of the best instructed men in Europe, bat it is not because 
he has purchased thirty thousand volumes in his lifetime, but 
‘because he has the secret of so reading as to pluck the vitality 
out of a book in an amazingly short space of time, and with 
the aid of a magnificent memory has used that power 

persistently throughout an unusually long life. We have a 
great respect for the man who, caring about some special 
subject, say the historic relation of Europe to Asia, buys 
‘every book he can which will enlighten him upon that topic, 
and then widening his interests, gradually accumulates a 
formidable library; but the book-collector merely as such 
stands no higher in our judgment than the philatelist, or the 
man who once passed his leisure in collecting walking-sticks. 
There is no particular harm in his occupation if he does not 
gaan himself, but that is the utmost that can be said for 
im. 

Mr. Gladstone, we see, holds in his letter to Mr. Quaritch 
that “wealth ” is essential to the true book-collector, and we 
have no doubt Mr. Quaritch mentally thanked him for the 
remark; but it is true only of a section of the fraternity. You 
cannot found a library like that at Althorp without large 
means, nor can you indulge in rare editions, “ unique” copies, 
or volumes filled with engravings such as connoisseurs love, 





‘But the formation of a good library is not denied to all but | 


millionaires, With knowledge, judgment, and perseverance in 
bargaining, the man who can spend a pound a day on books 
and ten shillings more on binding them—there are only two 
safe bindings, morocco and buckram—will accumulate more 
than he can hope to read, even if he reads like Mr. Glad- 
stone, and will find towards the close of life that book space 
has become, in the eyes of his family at all events, a very 
serious difficulty. A room will hold an astounding number 
of books if the bookcases reach from floor to ceiling—there 
used to be places for fourteen thousand books in the office- 
room of the London Library, which all reading men in London 
know so well—but if the books are to be reached without 
ladders they will in a few years overflow a very large house, 
No man, however, who prospers at all need be without all the 
books he can read, and we entirely agree with the thought 
which underlies Mr. Gladstone’s letter, that the book which 
is one’s own is twice as useful as the book one borrows. It is 
ready when it is wanted, and the borrowed book never is. 





A NEW FIBRE. 

OW many bankruptcies does it take to establish a new 
industry? British manufacturers are by all accounts 

among the most conservative of mankind, and if the name 
“ramie” suggests anything to a Lancashire cotton-spinner it 
is the recollection that a great many people have dropped 
money over this particular fibre. Nevertheless, it seems 
probable that the British manufacturer will have to take 
ramie seriously, It is by no means a new invention; no one 
can say for how many centuries Orientals have used the fibre, 
which is found in the bark of a particular kind of nettle, to 
make themselves rough, strong cloths and nets or lines for 
their fishing. But as an article of European commerce it is 
so new as hardly to be counted among our imports; and, 
though the plants which produce it have for many years been 
cultivated under European supervision, it has only been for 
the purposes of speculative experiment. The plants can be 
seen growing any summer at Kew; one of them, Rhea nivea, 
the Chinese variety, flourishes in the open air. It grows like 
a Michaelmas daisy in a clump of tall shoots springing from 
a perennial root, and has big palm-shaped leaves, with the 
under side white, like those of the wild guelder-rose or cherry- 
apple. If you strip the bark from one of these shoots and 
fray it with a knife there is disclosed a white, silky fibre, very 
fine in the strand and extraordinarily strong. What is called 
China- grass is simply these ribbons of bark carefully 
decorticated by hand till the fibre is left bare. It is, however, 
still coarse and hard, and the immensely laborious process of 
cleaning makes it cost too much to be of any use in general 
trade. The ramie of commerce, which is to supersede flax, 
hemp, and all other textile fabrics (according to the true 
believers), is the same fibre more cheaply and better 
prepared from a tropical variety of the same species, Rhea 
tenacissima. This differs from Rhea nivea only in having a 
green leaf; but the essential point of the matter is that it is 
tropical, and will produce at least four crops a year, while the 
Chinese plant can at most yield two. The intrinsic value of 
the fibre has for a long time been fully admitted; so much so 
that the Indian Government twice offered a prize of £5,000 
for rhea filasse of high quality produced at a limited cost. 
The prize was never won. The difficulty lay, as it has lain 
always, in the production, for which two distinct operations 
are necessary. First, the stems have to be stripped of their 
bark, which is done by hand or machinery, though no 
machine has yet been invented which does the work so well 
as the cheaply purchased Oriental hand labour. Secondly, in 
the ribbons so stripped off, the fibre has to be disengaged 
from the gummy bark, and this is only possible by a chemical 
process. No mechanical method can thoroughly separate 
the gum and the fibre, although at least two companies 
exist which aim at preparing ramie wholly by machinery. 
Various chemical processes were applied, all of which 
succeeded in turning out a clean “ filasse” of fibre; 
but unfortunately when the filasse was worked up into yarns, 
threads, or stuffs, it was found to perish after a few months. 
The strong chemicals employed rotted the fibre. This happened 
particularly with the products of rhea prepared in France, 
where about ten years ago great interest was taken in the 
matter. After the French, the Americans took it up and 


prophesied great things; but they also dropped money over 
it. Now it really seems that England is going to step in and 
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solve the problem. Mr. Gomess, a chemist trained in this 
country but of Indian origin, has patented a method which 
turns upon the employment of zincate of soda. A company 
has been formed, patents taken out all over the world, and a 
sort of experimental factory is actually at work in London 
which turns out about two tons a week of ramie ready for 
spinning. 

The process is simple to the last degree. Two things have 
to be guarded against. First, fermentation of gum in the 
ramie-ribbons before they come to be manufactured; this is 
avoided by steeping them in a solution of soda. At present, 
of course, the preparation of these ribbons is by no means 
perfect, since no regular market has existed for them. Now, 
however, in many tropical countries plantations of ramie are 
being set, and in time planters will learn to send their ribbons 
carefully packed and cut, with proper precautions against the 
fermentation which rots them. Secondly, the chief trouble 
has been to find chemicals which would convert the ribbons 
into filasse with a sufficiently weak solution. This is what 
Mr. Gomess has done. The ribbons are first steeped in tanks 
with a little infusion of nitric acid to soften the gum; after 
twelve hours of this they go into a bath of alkaline solution. 
Then they are boiled in a tank of water impregnated with the 
zincate of soda, and what comes out is pure fibre; the gum 
and epidermis of the bark is completely dissolved. At no 
stage is anything used stronger than a1 per cent. solution. 
The filasse, when washed and bleached, may be mixed with 
inferior silk, or worked up by itself; and it can be sold ata 
profit for 3d. a pound. Flax in the same stage of preparation 
costs from 8d. to 1s. Thus the ramie-fibre can be sold almost 
as cheaply as the cheapest cotton; it has strength suf- 
ficient for any use, and it will neither shrink nor stretch. 
It is very light, and as much sail-cloth can be made 
from six pounds of ramie as from ten pounds of flax; 
indeed its advantage in this respect has been already recog- 
nised. The ‘Defender’s’ canvas was made of rhea-fibres, 
which had to be bought np piecemeal in England and were 
woven in America. It will take dyes of all shades, and 
from it are made fabrics resembling damask linen, silk, plush, 
and tapestry. These were good enough to look at, but all 
somewhat harsh to handle. It is fair, however, to remember 
that the manufacture is in its infancy, and that the weavers 
do not yet know how to use the stuff to the best advantage. 
But there seems no doubt that in the qualities of cheapness 
and durability it will be a real addition to the wealth of man- 
kind. The filasse is naturally so glossy that it seems specially 
fitted to compete with linen, and Belfast merchants would 
probably be well advised to look into the matter at once. 
Silk it will probably never rival, but it might very well sweep 
off the face of the earth all the innumerable cheap combina- 
tions of silk and wool, which are used in upholstery and the 
like; and for towels, dish-cloths, and the whole paraphernalia 
of washing up it ought to be unsurpassable. These, however, 
are high matters, too hard for anything but the far-reaching 
experience of woman. The most interesting point about 
ramie is that the new industry, when created, may not im- 
probably solve a very awkward problem in the management 
of Great Britain’s enormous tropical estate. 


The West Indies are in a bad way, as every one knows, 
because there is no price for sugar, and because the sugar- 
growing colonies have imported coolie labour to an immense 
extent. Demerara, for instance, has half a million of them. 
These coolies must, by the contract made with the Indian 
Government, receive constantly their shilling.a day, or else 
Demerara must pay their passage and expenses back to India. 
Say that costs £10 a head. Demerara cannot get rid of her 
coolies without paying a fine of five millions; she must 
therefore go on sugar-growing whether she likes it or no. But 
wherever sugar can be grown rhea can be grown also; and 
coolie labour is quite sufficiently skilled not only for cutting 
the crop and stripping the bark by hand or machine, but 
also for preparing the filasse. There is everything to be said 
in favour of employing the Gomess process at the place 
where the crop is grown. First, a plant which yields four or 
five crops a year exhausts the soil with great rapidity. The 
fibrine is only 5 per cent. of the whole, and the other 95 per 
cent. should go back into the ground,—the leaves as leaf- 
mould ; the sticks, after they have served for fuel, in the form 
of ashes. Secondly, the less chemicals used the better; and 
if the: process is applied when. the bark is soft and freshly 


peeled, a weaker solution will suffice to dissolve the gum 
Also, out of a ton of rhea-ribbons only 60 per cent. of filasge 
is produced, so that to import filasse instead of ribbons wonlg 
save 40 per cent. of freightage. It is not to be supposed, of 
course, that any casual person can go and make his fortune 
by starting a ramie-farm. But it does seem probable that 
much of the tropical soil and cheap labour which cannot be 
productively employed in growing sugar will be turned to 
this account. Practically, the question resolves itself into 
this,—Can rhea-fibre be produced cheaply? And does any 
existing process produce it cheaply without impairing its 
qualities? It is too early for a final answer. But cloth 
made from fibre prepared by the Gomess process is two. 
years old by now, and shows no sign of any defect; nor 
is there reason to apprehend any, since no chemical of 
any injurious power is used in the preparation. And as to 
the cheapness, rhea-ribbons can be bought here for about £12 
a ton, leaving a good profit to the grower; from these filasse 
can be produced, which will fetch about £50 a ton, having 
cost in all perhaps £30 to turn out. These are facts which 
every one would do well to consider who has an interest in 
the matter. To put the case concisely, ramie is a fibre which 
can supplant flax and compete with silk, and it can now be 
produced almost as cheaply as cotton. If that is true, as 
a careful inquiry leads us to believe it is, can the tropica) 
colonies do better than cultivate ramie ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


TAXATION AND TAXABLE CAPACITY. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SprctaTox.’’] 


Srr,—I hope you may again say something to enlighten your 
readers upon this subject. I, as one of them, find it 
extremely difficult to understand on what the Financia} 
Relations Committee formed their Report, and still more 
what they propose we should do. Ireland is already exempt 
from some of the taxes we pay here—assessed taxes, &c.—so. 
that even more than with us the State Revenue is drawn 
mainly from two sources,—namely, the Income-tax and the 
Excise. The first of these, as we all know, is escaped by men 
with small incomes, and for the rest I would ask, Who pays. 
it? Take first the tax on rentals. The tenant deducts it 
from his landlord, and it would hardly seem likely that the 
present agitation would be maintained in order to benefit. 
Irish proprietors,—say the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
Lansdowne. Take the income from trade,—e.g., that from 
the great Guinness business, and others like it. A large pro- 
portion of the shareholders live in this country, and it would 
be little benefit to Ireland to reduce the Income-tax on our 
capitalists. Take the railway interest. In all the lines English 
capital is invested, while in one the London and North-Western 
Company is the responsibleowner. Should this Company, then, 
pay less tax, or in case of “ restitution,” would it help Ireland 
to send money to Euston Square? If we turn to the Excise 
taxation, there is no doubt much money levied on Irish 
whisky, but if this were reduced, Ireland would only benefit 
on the portion drunk at home (a doubtful gain), because we 
should at once claim extra duty on all imported into England. 
I can easily understand how there may be a claim for extra 
expenditure, say, in a Roman Catholic University, as you 
suggest, or in grants to railways or harbours, but I cannot 
see that taxation should be reduced because the country is 
poor. It is so clear that they who pay the taxes are not poor. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES CROPPER. 


Ellergreen, Kendal, December 22nd. 





[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In your article, “Taxation and Taxable Capacity,” im 
the Spectator of December 26th, you point out that “ We 
have recently tried to make up for centuries of misrule in 
Ireland by treating the Irish people as the spoilt children of 
the United Kingdom. That is, however, compensating in- 
justice by more injustice...... We are already hearing 
the cry for an extension of the ‘fair-rents’ principle by Land 
Courts to Great Britain.” The new agitation is an alliance 
between the Land League and exasperated, heavily mulcted, 
frightened Irish landlords. The Land League, as we know 





well, would hail with delight any disaster that might befalh 
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England, would revel in the spectacle of England in a'state 
of financial chaos. wil 

The landlord leaders of the new agitation, and the news- 
papers they control, have, in their indignation, thrown caution 
to the winds, and blandly favour us with the motives that 
anderlie their attitade. Mr. T. G. Stacpoole Mahon, D.L., 
presiding at a recent meeting of County Clare landlords, 
observed that the only thing he saw for them to do was to 
make themselves “ as unpleasant as possible for the Govern- 
ment” in connection with the Financial Relations’ Report. 
“The present Government have no claims on the allegiance 
of the Irish Unionists, who see how they have used their 
victory to impoverish and reduce to financial ruin one class 
of Irishmen that did not deserve such treatment at their 
hands.”—Limerick Chronicle, December 15th. 

The Land Bill of this year was a gross betrayal. The 
landlords have been betrayed by a Conservative Government. 
The landlords must have revenge. “Land Courts for 
England,—quite right too. What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” To us Liberals this outburst of land- 
lord unreason was not quite unexpected. The landlord creed 
is that it is the landlords alone who are the Irish people, and 
that it is their especial prerogative to be treated as “ spoilt 
children.” Deny this, ignore this, the landlords are up in 
arms. Also “Unionist” and “landlord” is in their minds a 
synonymous term. This has been the stumbling-block in the 
path of Unionism in Ireland. As you remark, the Irish are a 
very acute and subtle people. They have long ago unmasked 
the Irish Unionist. He was the old hate in the new disguise. 
The cloven hoof is not always successfully kept -out of sight. 
In his letter to the Irish Times, dated December 8th, Lord 
Mayo delivers himself after this fashion:—~“ We organised 
ourselves to pat others into power, who are so sensible of our 
services that they treat their avowed enemies with far 
greater consideration than the friends who staked all in their 
cause. We can use that organisation for our own protection. 
It exists, and is in working order. I allude to the Irish 
Unionist Alliance.” Cold comfort this to the Unionist 
farmer. The Unionist Alliance to become an anti-tenant 
organisation! I rejoice, Sir, that the landlords: have taken 
the bit between their teeth and bolted. They were the thorns 
that, growing up with the good seed of Unionism, choked it. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tervol, December 28th. EMty. 


[To re EniTor or Tue “ SrecratTor.”} 
Siz,—Your argument in this matter in the Spectator of 
December 26th chiefly rests upon this point,—that we cannot 
concede to Ireland the principle of taxation according to rela- 
tive taxable capacity without conceding it to other “poor 
areas.” May I point out that you almost ignore the fact that 
Ireland has a constitutional claim to distinct consideration in 
matters of taxation? This claim, resting on a statutory 
foundation, cannot be put forward by any other area except 
Scotland as a whole; not by Wales, for instance, nor by 
Essex, nor by the Scottish Highlands, nor by Connaught. 
The grounds of the Irish claim are set out in the Reports 
published by the Financial Commission, and are very lucidly 
summarised by Mr. John Morley in his letter to the Times of 
December 24th. It may be wearisome to hear them again. 
Yet they should, I think, be set before your readers. One of 
the chief grounds of opposition to the Union was that Ireland, 
‘which had been one of the most lightly taxed countries in 
Europe, would become subject to the same taxation as 
England, a heavily burdened country. To overcome this 
objection, which might have been fatal to the measure, Pitt 
and Castlereagh undertook that Ireland should not in any 
way suffer financially by the Union. For this purpose they 
arranged that, until certain events happened, the two countries 
should contribute to Revenue in certain proportions, based on 
welative taxable capacity, subject to revision every twenty years. 
if (as was eventually the case) these events should happen, the 
taxation on the two countries was to be unified, subject to the 
important provision that Ireland should be entitled to such 
# exemptions and abatements” as “circumstances may appear 
from time to time to demand.” The Irish contend that the 
intention of the Act of Union was to provide that Ireland 
should not contribute materially beyond her relative taxable 
capacity, whether she paid in a fixed ratio, as before 1817, or 
whether the same end was secured, in another mode, by 





uniform taxation qualified by “exemptions and abatements,” 
as after 1817. Ireland was probably not taxed beyond her 
relative capacity till 1853, when Mr. Gladstone in the course 
of five years abolished, with trifling exceptions, all the 
previously large “exemptions and abatements” which had 
till then subsisted. The recent inquiry has proved that 
Ireland now contributes very largely in excess of the ratio 
given by her relative annual wealth. Accordingly, upon this 
verdict the Irish claim relief under the provisions contained 
in Article 7 of the Act of Union, the national deed of partner- 
ship. It is quite possible to dispute the view taken by the 
Royal Commission as to the meaning to be attached to those 
provisions. It is not, however, an answer to say that to con- 
cede this claim would involve a like concession to other poor 
areas. The only other section of the United Kingdom which 
has a like constitutional claim is Scotland. But it can, I 
think, be proved that Scotland, with a slightly smaller popu- 
lation, has at least twice the aggregate wealth of Ireland, and 
can probably show no case of taxation in excess of relative 
capacity.—I am, Sir, &c., 


December 27th. B. H. Hotuanp, 





“A CHILD OF THE JAGO.” 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.”] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of December 26th you devoted a brief 
criticism to this remarkable but painful book, and you end 
with a glowing eulogium on the work of the Church of 
England in the East End. That eulogium is on many 
accounts well merited, but derives little, if any, support from 
Mr. Morrison's realistic novel, painted almost exclusively in 
one colour,—an unclean black. You had in view, I imagine, 
mainly the University Settlements, especially the Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green, which is guided and controlled by 
the zeal and practical wisdom of the rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Ingram. Without calling it by its own proper title, the 
author styles it ironically the “ Elevator,’ and elaborately 
disparages its methods. You would infer from his strictures 
that its members were a set of philosophic prigs, occupied 
mainly in shooting over the heads of the people whom they 
were professing to “elevate.” These people do not belong 
to the slums. They are the sons and daughters of shop- 
keepers, City clerks, and such like. Let us rejoin 
that these people are far more numerous than the Jagos; 
that many of them are artisans, and their offspring fresh 
from the Boxrd and other schools, and just at the age that 
needs guidance, sympathy, and the companionship and help 
of cultivated minds. They are, if possible, more important 
every way, and altogether more hopeful than the “Jago” 
class. I am satisfied from my knowledge of-the various dis- 
tricts, extending over a great many years, that the author of 
“A Child of the Jago” took no adequate pains to inform 
himself of the constitution and methods of the Oxford House 
Settlement. Did he, for instance, interview Mr. Ingram, as 
he certainly did Mr. Jay many times? He would have 
learned from Mr. Ingram, or indeed from any of the leading 
members, that their highest object is religion as taught by 
the Church of England, and that it underlies all its methods. 
The Settlement is divided into two collegiate branches. The 
Oxford graduates, over twenty in number, are resident for at 
least one year. The lady branches are two—Mayfield House 
and St. Margaret’s House—jointly supplying an equal number 
of cultivated women. The several members give themselves 
mainly to teaching on Sundays and week-days. They meet 
classes of every variety; they join in their studies and recrea- 
tions. They practically carry out Canon Barnett’s favourite 
idea of social friendship. As a member of the local Charity 
Organisation Society, and its chairman for the past two years, 
I can bear warm testimony to the very valuable help received 
from members of Oxford House. We have two lady secre- 
taries, who fulfil their fanctions admirably, These and other 
members visit the homes of our poor applicants, and our 
Committee greatly profits by their reports and experience. 

Mr. Morrison’s disparagement of the Settlement extends to 
the Board-schools in the Jago district. They are held up 
virtually as failures, because the boys and girls attend them 
for what they can get,—are, in fact, bribed. For a period of 
over twelve years I was a manager of these schools, and I can 
testify that they were well attended before gifts so-called 
came into vogue. No doubt Lady Jeune has done much in 
this way as a thoughtful Lady Bountiful. The schools 
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really stand on their own merits. They are admirably taught 
and disciplined by a large staff of devoted teachers; and 
again and again have won the approval of her Majesty’s in- 
spectors. Order is maintained and discipline enforced with- 
out corporal punishment. 

It would seem, in fact, from Mr. Morrison’s book that only 
one person merited special notice and eulogy,—the Rev. 
Osborne Jay. He is a man to be admired for his pluck and 
self-sacrifice in throwing himself almost single-handed into 
this so-called ‘‘ Jago.” I have sat on the same Committee 
with him as a School Board manager. But I am obliged to 
say that his eulogist leaves the impression on the thoughtfal 
reader of his book that as a religious teacher he is a failure,— 
a failure where many a devoted man would have broken down, 
seeing the hopeless material upon which he has had to work. 
To one feature of his character Mr. Morrison’s admiration is 
specially drawn,—namely, his method of drawing the street- 
roughs to his gymnasium by gratifying their love for the 
art of boxing. Let the name of a true spiritual hero not be 
lost, who preceded Mr. Jay in the district,—the Rev. Mr. 
Jenkins, deputed to represent the Congregational Church of 
Islington, so long and closely connected with the late revered 
Dr. Allon. Mr. Jenkins trusted mainly to preaching and 
visiting. He also established classes and an evening school. 
In his efforts to keep order in the latter he had to expel some 
grown-up young roughs. They conspired to do him serious 
bodily injury, and they only too well succeeded. He was 
knocked down in the schoolroom, and very badly kicked and 
beaten. But though he knew and could find the brutal wrong- 
doers, he would not prosecute; and this act of his won him 
the sympathies and respect, and even admiration, of all 
with whom he had to do, the roughs and their families 
included. 

“A Child of the Jago”—a title suggested, no doubt, by 
the name of Mr. Jay—may do some service as exposing a 
hideous social sore, existing, we fear, in other quarters of 
the Metropolis, but locally it has been almost totally dis- 
persed by the action of that very secular body, the County 
Council. The streets and courts no longer exist. Huge 
lofty flats now occupy the space, and are being let at rents 
altogether beyond the paying power of the displaced classes. 
It is with this new population the religious, moral, and educa- 
tional forces of the Churches and University Settlement are 
called upon to deal, and every thoughtful man of every creed 
will wish them success.—I am, Sir, &c., 

45 Mecklenburg Square. Cuarses L, CORKRAN. 





A KANGAROO-STORY. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1z,—As any uncommon fact regarding animals seems to find 
a ready place in your columns, I have thought it worth while 
to send you an account of a battle I had the rare fortune to 
witness some years ago between two old men kangaroos, for 
although this method of settling their differences may 
possibly be common enough amongst our marsupials, I have 
known but very few, even amongst those who have spent 
their whole lives in the bush of Australia, and who have seen 
kangaroos hundreds of times under ordinary conditions, that 
have been actual eye-witnesses to a stand-up fight between 
two of them. On the occasion to which I refer, I was riding 
along one evening near sundown when the black boy who 
accompanied me, and who happened to be a few yards ahead 
of me at the time, suddenly pulled up his horse just as he 
topped the crest of the ridge we were rising, held up his hand 
in warning, and then beckoned to me to join him. As we 
were on a cattle-mustering expedition at the time, I thought 
he had caught sight of a rowdy mob, but when I had crept 
quietly up alongside him and could look down into the gully 
below, I stared in amazement at the scene before me, for 
there, grouped in a circle of about a hundred yards or so 
across, stood some fifty or sixty forest kangaroos, every 
one of them erect and looking on with evident interest at the 
spectacle of two immense “old men,” who, in the middle of the 
ring, were engaged in deadly combat. Clasping in fierce 
embrace with their short muscular arms, they swayed to and 
fro in their efforts to force each other to the ground, every 
mow and again dealing ferocious kicks at each other’s 
stomachs with the long knife-like toe of their hind feet, kicks 
which they avoided with wonderful agility by a sort of back- 
ward jump without, however, releasing their grip of each 








other’s bodies for a moment. The whole scene, the two 


combatants with their upright figures gripping and swaying 
in the centre exactly as two wrestlers might have done, with 
the ring of erect grey-bodied onlookers, was singularly 
interesting, and for some ten minutes or more we stood ang 
watched them until a snort from one of our horses gave them 
the alarm, and they were off in all directions in a moment, 
On riding up to examine the spot we found tufts of fur ang 
blood-marks upon the grass in several places, and the state of 
the ground for some yards round about showed very plainly 
that the struggle had been a fierce one. Neither of the com. 
batants, however, had been disabled, for they bounded away 
amongst the others, and we saw them no more.—I am, Sir, &, 
Westwood, Maryboro’, Queensland. R. Martianp, 





BOOKS FOR BAD BOYS. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “SpecrarTor.” ] 
S1r,—Is it worth while to tell your readers that their great 
grandfathers had their “ Bad Child’s Books of Instruction” 
too? Iremember how, nearly eighty years ago, my father 
and mother shared with me the enjoyment of “The Good 
Boy’s Soliloquy,” which, under a thin veil of goodness, 
brought the arts of the pen and pencil to the instruction of 
bad boys in all kinds of mischief. Thus the poet wrote,— 
“T must not naughty faces scrawl 
With charcoal on a whitewashed wall,” 
while the artist showed how the bad boy was doing the very 
thing which the good boy forbid himself. Another drawing 
suggested another piece of mischief, the more tempting for 
its danger :-— 
“TI must not play with the tea-urn, 
Much less presume the cock to turn, 


Lest I should be the unlucky elf 
To flood the tray and scald myself.” 


And so on.—I am, Sir, &c., E. S: 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To rox Eprror or THE “ SrrctaTor.”] 
Srr,—I send you an account of an incident that occurred 
yesterday evening. I had gone over to Fareham to spend 
Christmas with my sister and brother-in-law and _ their 
children, and had taken with me my dog, a fox-terrier, a 
stoutish strong dog with rather a large head. In the evening 
we were all together in a room where there was a Christmas 
tree for the children, and the door of the room was ajar. 
Towards the end of our entertainment, when the presents had 
been distributed, and we were standing about the room, there 
was heard a knocking at the door, and one of the maid 
servants standing nearest to the door opened it and was 
frightened by an apparition. ‘“O, Lor’! whatever is this?” 
she said; and there advanced into the room a bedroom water: 
jug, the bottom of the jug first, with the body of a white dog 
at the other end of it. The jug and the body came up to me, 
and then I saw that my dog ‘ Pincher’ had put his head into 
the jug and could not get it out, and in this dire strait had 
sought me that I might extricate him from his difficulty. At 
the top of the broad part of the jug was a hole about four or 
five inches in diameter, through which he could see. He had 
evidently broken the jug in his attempts to get his head out 
of it. The dog was quite quiet. I took hold of the jug and 
tried to draw his head out, but could not do so. I put my 
hand through the hole he had made in the jug (an earthen- 
ware), smoothed his ears, and tried to draw his head through 
the top of the jug, but this was impossible; ‘ Pincher ’ had 
got his head in, but I could not draw it out. At last I had to 
send for a poker and break the mouth of the jug, and s0 
extricated ‘Pincher’ from his ridiculous position. All the 
while the dog stood quietly, and bore the hammering of the 
jug with the poker very well indeed. The housemaid then 
explained how she had brought the jug down from one of the 
bedrooms, and had left it in the kitchen just before she came in 
to the Christmas tree. ‘ Pincher,’ feeling thirsty, had left the 
room with the Christmas tree, where he was with us, had gone 
into the kitchen, and there seeing the jug, had thought there 
must be water in it, had put his head into it to try to geta 
drink, and then finding no water and that he could not get 
his head out, had lifted the jug from the corner where it had 
been placed, taken it up to a chair in front of the kitchen fire,. 
there broken a hole in the top of the broad part of the jug 
against the seat of the chair, where the pieces were afterwards. 
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dso had been enabled to see his way, through the hole, 
anaes of steps from the kitchen through a passage to 
the dining-room, through that room and the hall to the room 
where we were assembled.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Fort Grange, Gosport, December 26th. J. R. H. ALLEN. 





THE SQUIRREL. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—My old friend Mr. Stillman’s captivating account of his 
experiences with squirrels published in the Spectator of 
December 19th, appeals strongly to my sympathy. When, as 
a boy, I levelled my gun at every bird, great or small, that 
would give me a sitting shot, my bloodthirstiness revolted 
from the massacre of a squirrel; and only once in my very 
early days did I commit sciuricide, for which abominable 
wickedness my conscience long reproached me as keenly as if 
I had been guilty of an unprovoked murder. Very many 
years afterwards I became possessed of a beautiful specimen 
of the American grey squirrel, upon which I lavished all the 
affection which might propitiate the manes of the slaughtered 
innocent of my boyhood. He was the most delightful and 
least troublesome of pets, and would pass hours curled up on 
my shoulder, nestling as closely as he could to my ear and 
neck, At other times he would fly all over the room, scurry- 
ing up and down the curtains like a flash of lightning. Very 
different in conduct to the pets of your correspondent, 
“H. CO. B.,” he never caused any damage to my books or 
furniture, but employed his needle-like teeth solely for the 
satisfaction of his appetite; and while the ordinary nutshell 
offered but a momentary obstacle to his extraction of the 
kernel, it did not take him very long to deal conclusively with 
that Brazilian species which very few human molars are 
capable of crushing. I never knew him bite any one during 
the brief span of what I hope was his happy existence.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Paris, December 22nd, EpmunpD Monson. 








POETRY. 





JANUA ANNI. 


Wuar lies behind thee, portal of the year ? 
Wan Famine, or the Earth with glad increase 

Yielding her fruits? the nations vexed with fear 
Of iron War, or lapped in golden Peace ? 

In faith we wait, secure, whate’er befall, 


The Lord of changing seasons orders all. 
A. J. ©. 





CHILDREN. 


O CHILDREN, dwelling far away 

From this dull land of everyday 

In worlds invented by yourselves, 

From which you peer, like curious elves, 
At ours and us, that seem to you 

So tangible but so untrue— 

Approach not yet the magie brink 

That parts our lives, but rather stay 

And roam the enchanted woods and think 
Your lovely thoughts, and bathe and drink 
At fairy wells while yet you may. 

For when you leave, as leave you must, 
Those orient realms where now you cull 
The flowers of fancy, golden dust 
Shall cling about you, and your trust 
In spirits blest and beautiful 
Avail, as there, to shield and charm 
Your tender souls from mortal harm, 

So shall you pass, O children dear, 
Your days without reproach or fear, 

If still you keep your truthful eyes 

And simple hearts and modest guise, 

And still invoke the Unseen Power, 

So swift to see when dangers lower, 

So glad.to help, so strong to save 

When girls are good and boys are brave. 
ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON. 





ART. 


—————_>———_ 
MR. WATTS’S PICTURES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


For the second time the pictures of Mr. Watts have been 
collected together. They were seen fifteen years ago at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and now the New Gallery shows a like 
collection, At an exhibition containing so many works by 
one man, it is possible to receive a general impression of the 
qualities of the painter. If we turn round and let our eyes 
wander over the walls without stopping to take account of 
particular beauties, the most striking impression is the 
extraordinary variety of the inspiration and treatment of the 
pictures, together with unity of ideal and purpose. Variety 
has been attained by some men of receptive temperament by 
keeping themselves keenly alive to the styles of other people, 
and by being influenced, without copying, by the work of 
others. But the variety in the art of Mr. Watts is not of this 
kind, but proceeds from a much greater and rarer quality 
than that of a receptive temperament,—namely, from a 
mind ever full of ideas and inspirations which are always 
being renewed. This is the reason of the variety. The feeling 
of unity displayed all through comes from the constant aim 
of the painter, as he tells us in the preface to the catalogue 
of the present exhibition, “to suggest in the language of Art 
modern thought in things ethical and spiritual.” Symbolist 
is the word which most truly describes Mr. Watts’s attitude. 
The painter’s own words, to quote again the catalogue, make his 
position clear :—‘‘ The great majority of these works must be 
regarded rather as hieroglyphs than anything else, certainly not 
as more than symbols, which all art was in the beginning, and 
which everything is, that is not directly connected with 
physical conditions. In many cases the intention is frankly 
didactic, the excuse for this, generally regarded as exasperating, 
being that it has been found, not seldom, that the attempts 
of all ages, even in an unused and halting language, have not 
been without interest at least, if without profit.” This 
passage clearly raises the question,—Is painting to strive to 
express or suggest the ethical ideas of noble minds? Or is it 
merely to body forth beautiful shapes and colours, and to 
convey to others the visions of beauty seen by the painter ? 
Is the physical beauty of the earth and sky and of man to be 
the painter’s end, or his means of expressing the eternal 
thoughts of man about himself and his surroundings? Did 
Michelangelo when he carved The Dawn only think of a bel 
corpo ignudo, or did he make of the body a symbol to express 
the soul? Some symbolists have brought discredit on their 
point of view by being careful of the symbolism and careless 
of the painting. To be a symbolist first and a painter after 
is an impossible position. If you cannot speak you cannot 
convey ideas. The perfect accomplishment of the artist in 
his art, his power over the delights of the visual sense, is not 
taken away becanse he also can move the soul. The 
outcry against symbolism is only because we were given 
so much that wanted to be symbolical without being at 
the trouble to be art. In the work of Mr. Watts there is 
no such discrepancy. Regarded as a mere painter his place 
is amongst the greatest. Where in modern art can be found 
a more perfect balance of the qualities that make up fine 
painting than in the Fata Morgana (No. 109), such noble 
sweep of outline, joined to full strong modelling, and colour 
at once gorgeous and refined ? If the work of the brush in 
this picture is studied, everywhere a certainty of purpose and 
a mastery of expression are to be found. The language of the 
picture, the technique, is perfect. Veronese himself might 
have been proud to have painted the drapery crossing the 
flying figure. Looking at Mr. Watts’s work from the 
purely artistic point of view two things are remarkable,— 
his sense of colour and his sense of rhythmic form. The 
possession of the former of these two senses is the more 
common; the latter is at this stage of the development of 
art very rare. Frederick Walker had it in a high degree, 
but with him it was connected with what is generally called 
grace. Grace and rhythm of form are two distinct things. 
Gainsborough posseseod the former, as did Vandyke; the 
great Italians of the Renaissance, espe ‘ally Michelangelo 
and Tintoretto, the latter. Amongst moderns, few, indeed, 
can be said to have rhythmic form at all. Puvis de 
Chavannes and Mr. Watts seem the only striking instances. 
It is this quality, so hard to describe in words, so easy to 
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recognise if only once felt, that makes the vast wall-painting 
at the Sorbonne, and the three great figures of Eve at the 
New Gallery, so extraordinarily impressive. The three pictures 
of Eve (Nos. 152, 153, 154) are among the finest things in the 
Gallery. It is to be hoped that they will always be seen side 
by side as they are now. Their joint effect is of Miltonic 
splendour. 

If it has been necessary to go back to the Renaissance 
painters to find analogies it must not for a moment be sup- 
posed that Mr. Watts lives in the past and is out of sympathy 
with modern thought. His inspiration is essentially modern. 
What could be more so than the Love and Death and Love and 
Life? The quality of Mr. Watts’s imagination must also be 
noticed. It is purely English, Running through our litera- 
ture from Beowolf to Tennyson there is present a spirit which 
is at once great, strong, and fresh, hopeful if not elate, 
serious, religious; a something which makes Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Wordsworth spiritually kin. This spirit has in- 
spired the painter as it has the poets. And who shall say with 
reason that his pictures are not the better for it? The sense 
of vastness and elemental bigness is essentially characteristic 
of the English and Northern imagination. These qualities 
are to be found in the pictures under consideration. There is 
no trace of the Celtic spirit which runs into magic and 
enchantment, with all their fantastic accompaniments. A 
distinctly fresh and English spirit breathes in Mr. Watts’s 
art, infinitely nobler than Celtic languors. 

If hitherto only the subject pictures have been alluded to, 
it is not because the portraits in this collection have not been 
appreciated. Of the best of them it can be said, as it can be 
said also of the finest of the subject pictures, that hung in 
any gallery by the side of any pictures, their qualities would 
not suffer eclipse. In the allegorical works the painter paints 
the elemental and the general ideas. In the portraits the 
accidental and the individual particularities. Mr. Watts is 
equally great in either domain. 

In taking a general survey of work done during an ex- 
tended period, it is natural to try to trace the alterations in 
style, and the differences between early works and late. In 
the New Gallery it is inspiring to find that the later style 
exceeds the former in grandeur and beauty. The progress 
seems continuous; there is no standing still, but a constant 
advance. 

Mr. Watts is, indeed, a wonderful figure; his vigour of 
mind is unabated, his hand gains in cunning, and he spends 
his splendid powers in working for the nation,—for we are 
told that his gift to the nation will include many of the finest 
things here. If there were those who doubted before, this 
collection, it is to be imagined, will convince them, that in the 
fature the name of Watts will take its place along with 
England’s greatest painters,—Turner and Reynolds. 








BOOKS. 


GOD AND THE SOUL.* 


THE first half of this little book is a perfect model of subtle 
thought, apt illustration, lucid reasoning, and terse exposition. 
If we are less attracted by the latter half, it is not that there 
is anything poor in it,—unless it be perhaps in the last essay, 
where Mr. Armstrong seems to think it desirable to show 
a little almost ostentatious superiority to the ordinary 
“ orthodox ” Christianity,—but that it is not quite so vigorous 
in its exposition, and that the subjects are a little outlying 
and not so essential, or where essential, not welded into so 
convincing a form as those of the earlier essays. The first 
chapter, “On Trusting Our Faculties,” is, on the whole, the 
tersest and most admirably illustrated essay we have ever 
read on the subject, not excepting even what Dr. Martineau,— 
of whose teaching Mr. Armstrong is confessedly a humble 
disciple, and, we should add, a most able, not to say 
original, disciple,—has written on the subject. We do not say 
that Mr. Armstrong has enlarged the foundation of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s exhaustive discussion of the subject, which, at least 
at the present time, would be hardly possible, nor that 
he has followed the argument out in so many directions, 
but that he has concentrated it with so strong a grasp, 





* God and the Soul: an Essay towards Fundamental Religion. By Richard 
Armstrong, B,A. London: Philip Green, 


and illustrated it with so much ‘skill, not to gay 
brilliance, that it is hardly possible for any one who ig 
competent to read this little book at all, not to fee} 
the convincing character of the argument. Mr. Armstrong 
could not show more forcibly than he does that to begin to 
reason without assumptions is to throw up a cloud of 
gossamer into the air without any fixed points to which the 
threads are to be attached. If you have faculties you mngt 
use them, and the only question is whether or not you use them 
rightly, and do or do not confine them strictly and effectually 
to their proper functions. You must not strive to make 
them do more than they are competent to do, or you will 
walk off solid ground into the air and have a great fall. You 
must not miss what they are really competent to do, or you 
will narrow greatly the scope of the energies with which you 
are endowed, and voluntarily imprison yourself in a cell of 
your own arbitrary construction. The former has been the 
mistake of many of our more ambitious thinkers, the latter 
has been the mistake of many of our pedantically modest 
thinkers. Mr. Armstrong could hardly explain more admirably 
what he regards as the test of true faculty than in the follow. 
ing passage :— 

“We must give up the idea that we are to decide whether to 
believe a thing by considering whether it can be proved or not, 
For no truth whatever can be proved except by first making 
assumptions which cannot be proved. But we are not left with. 
out practical tests of truth which serve our purpose. What are 
these practical tests? The chief of them is: ‘does it work?’ If 
a certain belief will not work, try it how we will, the presumption © 
is that it is not true. Suppose a man says that the sea is solid, 
The test is, does the doctrine work? He steps down from the 
ship’s side and sets his foot upon the wave. In a moment he is 
submerged ; and he has more conclusive evidence that the waters 
are not solid than he could have got by arguing the matter with 
a philosopher for a year anda day. Suppose a man says that the 
granite road is solid; every step he makes upon it day after day, 
and year after year, more and more confirms his conviction. The 
doctrine works: and in the long run that will be the surest 
ground of his belief. Suppose you receive as a Christmas present 
from an anonymous donor a machine packed in a packing-case of 
two feet cube. But there are no directions. Whatisit for? It 
strikes you it may be a new sort of rousting-jack. You put it in 
front of the kitchen fire, hang your sirloin on it, and set the cook 
to wind it up. But nothing happens except a purposeless buzzing 
and whirring of wheels. It does not work. Perhaps it is a clock, 
with the face left out. You make a cardboard face and fix it on, 
and fasten hands at a likely place. But no; though you wind it 
up, and the wheels start off again, the hands stops where they are, 
or jerk round spasmodically an hour or more atatime. Then 
someone suggests that it is a sewing-machine, which you can wind 
up and leave to work without treadle or personal attention. What 
a godsend! You fix the end of a sheet into a holder that just 
grips it neatly, wind the machine up, leave it, and coming back | 
in ten minutes find the sheet hemmedall round. Then you begin 
to believe that the machine is a sewing-machine of surpassing 
excellence. So far, that is the only belief that works. It is true 
there is a little group of wheels and levers in one part which seem 
no use at all. They do not move, or they move without apparent 
effect. And this causes a doubt to haunt you whether, after all, 
the machine may not be for something else and only accidentally 
applicable for hemming. But one day, in the middle of the work, 
the thread snaps at a weak place. You expect the machine to go 
on drilling useless needle-holes all round, but to drop the thread; 
when, lo! that little group of bars and wheels is suddenly all 
agog, the severed ends are re-united with a tiny knot, and the 
machine proceeds undisturbed to complete the job. Then you 
believe your doctrine without a shadow of a doubt—the doctrine 
that this is a sewing-machine—because it works not only in an 
ordinary way, but also and with special emphasis in exceptional 
circumstances or emergency. Using the machine in this way 
elevates it from a useless tangle of cogs and bars to an exquisite 
substitute for human muscles and intelligence. You are there- 
fore convinced that this is the way in which it was meant to be 
used.” (pp. 22-24.) 
He follows up this illustration by another, perhaps even more 
striking, from the labours of the decipherer of an unknown 
language in which every detail tells. Of course, if the 
decipherer has made a false assumption at the start, and 
has assumed that he is dealing with something intended to 
convey thought or historic statements when it had no 
“ rational ” purpose at all, he labours’hard at a riddle which 
is not really a riddle, because there is no problem to be 
solved, and therefore no solution. But if his assumption was 
true, and the language was really intended to be intelligible 
to those who knew it, he may easily discover clues which 
enable him to interpret it; and if then he distrusts his own 
intelligence, and prefers to believe that all his own clues were 
mere accidents from which no trustworthy inference could be 
drawn, he is one of those foolish creatures who, though they 
have eyes, prefer to shut them because it pleases them better 





to complain of the darkness than to find their way about the 
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i i live. Mr. Armstrong goes on to discuss 
pager art A the Universe, with all its exact and 
orderly method, and to insist that this ocean of Power can only 
be conceived (if we use our faculties aright) as intellectual 
energy, a8 energy full of intention and also of attention, and he 
uses a remarkable phrase, that the energy flowing everywhere 
through the world must be conceived by us as “ attention 
concentrated everywhere.” That appears to us a most lumi- 
nous expression, and so far as the present writer knows, it is 
an original phrase of Mr. Armstrong’s own, to which we 
attach the highest importance. It is impossible to conceive 
such method and such force in combination as independent 
of attention, and it is impossible to conceive it in such a 
universe as ours, where every molecule, and every beam of 
light, and every atom that shows all sorts of specific affinities 
for other atoms, are manifestations both of thought and 
elaborated energy which works under the guidance of that 
thought, except as “attention concentrated everywhere.” Let 
Mr. Armstrong speak for himself :— 


« Let me dwell for a moment on that conception, ‘attention 
concentrated everywhere.’ We men and women are capable of 
but the most limited range of attention. When we were children 
we were continually told that we ‘ could only attend to one thing 
at once’ That was never quite true: we learn by degrees to 
attend to three or four things at once. The art of the conjuror 
consists largely in drilling himself to attend unobserved to other 
matters besides those to which he is obviously attending in the 
view of the spectators. He is attending closely to his secret 
manipulations at the same moment that he is also attending to 
the by-play which is to divert the attention of his public from the 
machinery of his trick. To the non-musician it seems a miracle 
that the skilled pianist should be able at once to attend to the 
score that he isreading and to the swift movements of both his 
hands and all his fingers on the keyboard, and perhaps to carry on 
a lively conversation at the same time. But just as the little 
child who at the first venturous steps across the floor has to give 
absorbed attention to the planting of each foot and the balance 
of his body, ere long learns to walk without any attention at all 
and to occupy his mind with other things while he is walking, so 
in all the affairs of life we are continually learning to hand over 
the operations we most frequently perform to automatic action 
while we turn our conscious attention to other things. Now that 
is the necessary economy of our limited mental powers; and we 
ean only conceive that these automatic actions are discharged, 
like our breathing and the circulation of our blood, by the work- 
ing of those natural forces which everywhere carry on the pro- 
cesses of the natural world. But, on the one hand, God has no 
natural forces outside and distinct from his own energies to which 
to hand over areas of the universe removed from his own atten- 
tion ; nor, on the other hand, can his power of attention be con- 
ceived as limited in any way analogous to the limitations of 
human attention. So that while I would fain find, if I could, 
some word less anthropomorphic, less man-like that is, than 
‘attention’ to describe the conscious touch of God on every fibre 
and every atom of his universe ; on the other hand I am convinced 
that we approach much more nearly to the truth when we con- 
ceive the attention of God ‘ concentrated everywhere,’ than when 
we try to imagine any natural processes whatever as carried on 
apart from his instant and continuous heed, And thus I conclude 
that when Jesus said, ‘ Not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
your Father,’ so far from over-stating, he was immeasurably 
under-stating the fact, since in every feather of the sparrow, and 
in every thread of down upon each feather, and in every chemical 
atem in each thread, the Divine Consciousness and Power are 
operating at every moment.” (pp. 


We do not know why Mr. Armstrong should apologise for 
using so “anthropomorphic” a word as “attention,” when an 
anthropomorphic word is necessarily the truest and highest 
kind of word which a man can use;—and when tke words 
“concentrated everywhere ” so enormously extend the scope of 
the word, that it passes far beyond the grasp of human ima- 
gination, apology for its anthropomorphic character seems 
almost ostentatious. The only criticism we pass on this chapter 
is that Mr, Armstrong, though a profound believer in the free- 
dom and independence of the human will, seems to us to 
skip the great chasm between the divine energy and the 
human energy too lightly, and to ignore those preparations 
for independent life in the initial phases of organic existences 
beneath the human, which at all events prophesy the entrance 
of separate responsibility into the world, and suggest that the 
purpose of animal character, instincts, and passions, is not to re- 
veal thenature of God, but to lay the foundations of those limited 
“islands e of independent volition and gradually developed 
individuality of which man is at present our highest example. 
Mr. Armstrong seems to us to leave the lower organic life 
too much in the position of a real manifestation of simple 
divine energy, whereas we take it to be only intelligible as 
the germ of that insulated life of which free human will is the 
final explanation and, so to say, vindication. 








On the admirable chapter, “God Revealed as Righteous- 
ness,” we have no criticism to pass, except the one we have just 
indicated,—that it is needful in order to prevent a mistaken in- 
terpretation of the lower world of organic life, as revealing to 
us the moral significance of the “attention concentrated every- 
where,” to guard against the notion that God in any sense re- 
veals himself, directly through it, even so much as he does 
through the physical laws of Nature, unless we take fully into 
account the preparation which he is there making for a being 
of limited individuality and limited independence capable of 
genuine education, probation, and moral discipline. This is 
the impressive passage in which Mr. Armstrong speaks of 
“God Revealed as Righteousness ” :— 

* All our simple perceptions—all those perceptions of ours, that 
is, which cannot be analysed, taken to pieces, explained into 
something else—are given to us directly as part of the endow- 
ment of human nature. They are not and cannot be derived 
from some other perceptions of ours, for if they were, they would 
not be simple, but could be taken to pieces and analysed into 
their elements. But this moral sense, this perception that there 
is a morally right and a morally wrong, that the one is noble, the 
other base, that the one is to be approved and praised in others, 
the other to be disapproved and blamed in others, this sense of 
peace in ourselves at the one and of shame in ourselves at the 
other ;—this moral sense which we all have, but cannot explain, 
is simple; therefore it is given to us in our nature, not derived 
from any other sense or senses. It is part of the original make 
of human nature, like the sense of causality, or memory; and 
though we can never prove it, we cannot help believing it. But 
when I say ‘given,’ the question starts up,‘ given? given by 
whom?’ And of this element in us,as of our bodies and our 
senses and our mental constitution generally, we can only say 
‘given by the action of that Living Energy akin to our will, 
which we have found moving through and controlling all the 
universe.’ We can believe no other than that our moral nature is 
given us of God.” (pp. 76-77.) 


And he goes on to show that there is no inconsistency in 
speaking of this sense of right and wrong as a revelation, 
only because it is a very gradual revelation, one gradually 
evolved, like the strength of the man’s body itself, from a 
slowly developed infancy. 

The remaining essays of this little volume, though two of 
them are striking and full of interest, are not equal in vigour 
to the three earlier ones, and we cannot think that the fourth 
on “God Revealed as Love” is properly named. It really is 
concerned with a different subject, “God Revealed as Beauty, 
or as the Object of Love.” The much greater subject of God 
revealed as the lover of the human soul is hardly so much 
as touched init. The great thought of revelation, ‘‘ Ye have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you,” makes hardly any 
appearance in Mr. Armstrong’s volume, though it is partly 
implied in the chapter on Mysticism, but even there not 
adequately dealt with. The “Problem of Evil” has some 
very vigorous pages, but it too seems to us much less adequate 
to its subject than the earlier essays and the last essay, 
“What Then of the Bible?” is the weakest in the volame 
and the most banal, as if Mr. Armstrong were anxious to 
explain that he is quite superior to “ orthodox ” superstitions. 
This, for instance, strikes us as almost patronising to Christ, 
and a singular anti-climax to a volume of so much force and 
simplicity :-— 

“ Those who have most endangered the ascendency of Jesus of 
Nazareth over the affections and the loyalty of men are those who 
have most insisted on theological definitions of his nature. It is 
as @ man among men that his moral and spiritual power becomes 
transcendent. Set him down, this peasant son of Mary, among 
the millions of his fellow-men. Let him find his own place in the 
company of the world’s heroes, prophets, martyrs, saints. Have 
no fear for him. Let us meet him eye to eye and —— hand 
in ours. Let us talk with him on the way, kneel with him on the 
mountain-side, move with him among the crowd, hear the cordial 
of his speech to weary men and to stricken women, watch him at 
the last through the shadows of Gethsemane and the gloom of 
Calvary, and you need have no fear but what he will assert his 
power over our thought, our imagination, our emotion, our life.” 


(pp. 174-175.) 
No, we need “have no fear for him ;” but there is a thin prag- 
matic tone in that passage which sounds a very discordant 
note from that of the rest of the book. Nor does our author 
fairly represent (though no doubt he is entirely unconscious 
of any unfairness) the attitude of Mr. Gladstone towards the 
Christian Revelation. He declares that Mr. Gladstone re- 
gards the Bible as “the very starting-point for any religious 
inquiry.” This Mr. Gladstone certainly does not do. He 
accepts without the least question Bishop Butler’s great 
principle that (to state it in Mr. Gladstone’s own words) we 
should be “cautious not to vilify Reason whereby we judge 
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even of Revelation.” But surely Mr. Armstrong might see 
that one who holds that Jesus Christ is much greater both in 
origin and in function than he himself supposes Christ to be, 
may well think that Reason (not reasoning) requires us to give a 
very much larger scope and meaning to the Church which Christ 
established, and the teaching of the Apostles he chose and left 
behind him, than Mr. Armstrong gives, and that such a scope 
and meaning is perfectly admissible even to one who regards 
Reason as the ultimate ground by which we must judge even 
of Revelation. Whatever may be said of the criticisms to 
which the Jewish and Christian Scriptures are fairly open, 
no one can reasonably say that there is not a great variety in 
the range of interpretation which those who take totally 
different views of the meaning and passion of Jesus Christ 
may and must properly assign to the authority of those 
Scriptures. 

We accept the greater part of this little book with the 
most cordial admiration and respect, but we think it a 
pity that at the end of an essay on “God and the Soul” 
Mr. Armstrong should have added so shrill and irrelevant a 
warning that when you come to criticism of the Bible he and 
his friends of the Higher Criticism are not as other men are, 
nor even as Mr. Gladstone. We should have been quite aware 
of that without the solemn asseverations of the last chapter. 
The morbid fear of being thought to believe too much, leads 
sometimes to a unique species of superstition. It is not a 
question relevant to his main subject, to explain “what then” 
Mr. Armstrong may happen to believe “of the Bible;” and 
it closes a remarkable volume with a needlessly jarring note. 





MRS. RUNDLE CHARLES’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
Tus little volume has the rare fault of being too brief. It is 
a beautiful story, but there are gaps in it which the reader 
would have been glad to see filled up. A woman of Mrs. 
Charles’s receptive and enthusiastic nature could not fail to 
have been largely influenced by literature. She was a 
deservedly popular writer of fiction, and must have studied 
the art in the works of the best masters; but not one of these 
masters is mentioned, and beyond one or two allusions in her 
days of childhood to Grimm’s Fairy-Tales, and to the 
writings of Mrs. S. ©. Hall, Miss Edgeworth, Captain 
Marryat, and Miss Martineau, there is no notice of the 
subject. It need not be said that she was also a dear lover of 
poetry, and yet if we were to judge from the autobiography 
it did not fill a large place in her life. A strong passion for 
liberty excited admiration for Byron’s poems on Greece, and 
her regard for Dante was, as she confesses, due more to his 
patriotism and sense of justice than to his “ Divine Comedy.” 
But when it is added that she knew Tennyson, and that her 
father was a great admirer of Cowper, no more is said 
about the poets. Again, Mrs. Charles had a consider- 
able acquaintance with men and women distinguished for 
large-hearted benevolence or for intellectual power. Such 
an acquaintance has been often grossly abused by writers 
of social and literary gossip, and possibly the unnecessary 
fear of offending in this way has stayed the author’s pen. 
She could have said a great deal of her illustrious friends 
and contemporaries, but has judged it best not to say it. In 
every work we must, as Pope tells us, “regard the writer’s 
end,” and in the preface we read that Mrs. Charles wrote 
her autobiography at the request of a friend, “to unfold the 
growth of her inner self, to trace the influences that moulded 
her character and inspired her literary work.” She herself 
says that her life in its heights and depths lives in her books 
far more truly than it can in any other writing of hers. 

Her father, Mr. Rundle, a banker, and M.P. for Tavistock, 
lived in a large old house in the town, and there his only 
child, Elizabeth Rundle, was born. Her childhood was, how- 
ever, far from lonely, for she was surrounded by cousins and 
all manner of rural delights. The careless freedom of those 
days and the rare loveliness of the scenery around, to say 
nothing of the bewitching charm of the romantic gardens 
attached to the house made a deep impression on the child. 
She lived for a time in a world of romance, and there was 
nothing to break the spell. Out of doors there were the 
flowers, rocks, and river, and indoors a “peace was kept for 
me,” she writes, “ by those who cared for me through all kinds 
of storms and darknesses, of trials and conflicts, and pains and 
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labours, of their own. I can never remember being by my own 
near kindred misunderstood or misjudged.” There was an 
unmarried aunt in the house, the very model of what an aunt 
should be, who, though devoted to good works, could enjoy a 
romp with children as heartily as any of them. She did not 
talk much about generosity or charity, but “her whole life 
was a continual giving and giving up, and serving, as a 
matter of course, with the readiness of a mother, and the 
gladness of a happy child.” 


The house over the bank was exchanged in the summer 
months for a cottage near the river Tamar and the Morwell} 
Woods, and there the working men employed on the family 
estate had their homes :— 

“JT don’t think children could have grown up in a more 

delightful world, thrown day by day among the people who worked 
with and for us, and for whom in another way our family worked; 
the problems of Capital and Labour, gently solved by the 
capitalists sharing the profits in just and ample wages among the 
labourers, by the employers being daily in friendly intercourse 
with the employed. For through it all was always the sunshine 
of my father’s presence, his cheery voice and speech, his wonder- 
fully radiant smile. And all this not being on an enormous scale, 
shutting out no one from the enjoyment of fresh air and natura} 
beauty. The river swept round the quays under the rich woods, 
Fine old trees shaded the timber-yard. Every cottage had its 
garden and a world of open fields beyond.” 
It is depressing to learn, after this bright picture of rural life 
in Devonshire, that the whole aspect of the place is as much 
changed as Goldsmith’s “sweet Auburn.” Morwellham is 
now silent and lifeless, the quays are deserted, not a ship, 
when Mrs. Charles revisited the place, was to be seen on the 
river, the village inn had lost its custom, the canal was unused, 
the opposite woods cut down. “It was all,” she adds, “a 
curious visible type of the change which had come over the 
world in these fifty years, our own little world, and the 
larger world of England.” Another mark of contrast to our 
times and methods were the journeys to London and back in 
the family coach, taking a week on the road. Then Elizabeth 
Rundle’s innumerable cousins near London, as well as in 
Devonshire, had the happy fortune to live in lovely 
neighbourhoods, so that the girl’s mind was filled with pictures 
of natural beauty which gladdened her life and deepened her 
love of country. There is, for instance, a description of an 
uncle’s home on the edge of Dartmoor far too long to quote, 
but which will make many a city-dweller recall his summer 
delights in the loveliest of English counties. Then she 
narrates how she and her cousins were allowed to pursue their 
wild adventures among the Tors “ with a fine scorn of possible 
danger to life and limb, and a large tolerance of the certain 
damage to clothes and toilet.” And there were also holidays 
with whole families of cousins on the western Cornish coast, 
“ guiltless of promenades or piers, daring climbs up the face 
of the cliffs; bathings on the shore which were delicious races 
with the wild waves, our toilets made in some cavern or hollow 
of the rocks.” 

Add to this that Elizabeth Rundle was accustomed to be 
on horseback almost as soon as she could walk, and we have 
as bright a picture of healthy English life as one could wish 
tosee. Then as she grew older her education was pursued 
with her cousins’ under the pleasantest conditions. A 
Scotchman taught them Latin, Euclid, and algebra, “some 
Greek, and also a delicate kind of pencil drawing; ” a French 
master came periodically from Plymouth; and “every week 
we had a delightful picnic expedition across the fields to a 
country house, where there was a young ladies’ school, whose 
mistzess taught us Italian.” Then at a friend’s house at 
Plymouth, where she was welcomed as one of the family, 
there were all sorts of strange, uncommon books, Latin, 
French, German, and English, and to know and love the 
master of the house, Colonel Hamilton Smith, was in itself, to 
quote Steele’s familiar phrase, “a liberal education.” Ai the 
age of fourteen, throughout one Session of Parliament, she 
stayed in London, and there, under Dr. Bernays—a familiar 
name to students half a century ago—acquired the knowledge 
of German which produced such goodly fruit in after years. 
At the same time accomplishments were not neglected, and 
there seems to have been a thorough appreciation of every- 
thing that gives diversity and enjoyment to life. Elizabeth 
Rundle was one of those rare and happy souls— 

“ who all the way 
To Heaven have a summer’s day,” 





and it was not fear, but love, that even in early youth drew 
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her thoughts heavenwards. “The love and life,” she writes, 
“ of my father and mother, so ready to be pleased, so sure not 
to misunderstand, so sure not to be displeased or grieved 
except with what I myself knew to be unlovely and wrong,— 
it was this that created and coloured the religious atmosphere 
of my childhood.” How, after a temporary struggle, the full 
light dawned upon her, filling her heart with gladness, is told 
with a simplicity and pathos that must be read in the author’s 
pages. Enough to say that this “inward change” did not 
narrow her sympathies by confining them to a sect. “For 
myself,” she writes, “there is scarcely a section of Christen- 
dom to which I do not feel indebted for some vivid illumina- 
tion of especial sides of the Christian doctrine, some charac- 
teristic development of Christian life, some practical help.” 
And, she adds, “I had no scruples about amusements, or 
what is called secular literature ; nothing was secular, at least 
nothing need be.” 

Mrs. Charles’s earliest home after her marriage was at 
Hampstead in the Vale of Health, then, as in the days of 
Leigh Hunt, a lovely rural nook, and now a hideous blot upon 
the Heath that surrounds it. After a time this home was 
exchanged for Tavistock Square, and then after two or three 
years of London life the married pair returned to Hampstead, 
where most of Mrs. Charles’s popular works were written. Of 
these no mention need be made here, her tales having been 
recently noticed in our columns (Spectator, April 25th, 1896). 
There, too, after seventeen years of happy married life, her 
husband died of consumption, a family complaint, and with 
her mother Mrs. Charles found a residence, she could not 
call it a home, in Victoria Street, which, considering its pre- 
tensions, is perhaps one of the ugliest in London. Hard 
work and the sympathy of wise friends were a help in 
this time of sorrow. There, too, Mrs. Charles gained the 
friendship of Dean Stanley and Lady Augusta; the soothing 
influence of music was also felt, “and so,” she writes, “bya 
new door I crept back into the world in which my husband 
had always been so at rest and at home.” 

Six years of London life sufficed, and once more Mrs, 
Charles turned her steps to Hampstead, and built the 
pleasant house which will live in many memories and hearts 
asaconsecrated spot. With a few words the writer has to 
say of this delightful spot we must close our necessarily im- 
perfect notice of a volume, written wholly without literary 
artifice, and yet exhibiting throughout, the charm of an 
author who, whatever her theme might be, could not fail to 
write well :—“ This home does indeed grow more and more to 
me, and will, I trust, be our last on earth. Welook down the 
sloping lawn and across the wooded comobe to the hill of 
Harrow, eight miles off, and the range of hills beyond. For 
this home looks westward toward the sunset, as our second 
Hampstead home looked toward the sunrise. And I love the 
symbol. For the sunsets are indeed but sunrisings on another 
world.” 





MR. ZANGWILL’S DISCUSSIONS.* 


Mr. ZANGWILL is one of the foremost among the band of 
modern writers, whose especial mission it is to instruct and 
to reprove an older generation. He is a very clever author in 
his own way, his Jewish stories having plenty of power and 
purpose, with good promise for the future if he will cultivate 
self-restraint. But on the whole, as we look at his writings 
and those of his fellows with the calmer eye of years, we are 
disposed to think that after all things are, in some respects, 
much as they were in our time and before it, and will be after 
theirs. There were always men who had talent and more 
who had not, and more still who thought they had. Where 
things have a little changed, or we fancy they have, is 
in the intense desire of the present younger generation 
to make light of everything that wert before them, 
and to claim for themselves a kind of mystic part in 
a mysterious and semi-scientific, semi-supernatural Progress 
of Mind (witha “P” and “M” writ very large), which is in 
some strange and evolutionary way supposed to be changing 
the whole face of Earth and her children, in their relation 
to Morals and Religion and Art. There is something about 
the capitals which seems at once more worthy of the theme. 
_There is no doubt that art is the centre of this mystic 
kingdom. Religion ani morals are questions upon which it 
is difficult, to adopt the famous aphorism of the last Master of 








* Without Prejudice. By I, Zangwill, London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


Trinity, even for the youngest of us to be infallible. But art 
in all its branches is a magnificent field for dogmatism, which 
at the present day, to cite another famous wit with a differ- 
ence, is sometimes a little suggestive of puppyism before it 
has reached maturity. Mr. Zangwill is himself too original 
to appropriate a phrase like that; but it denotes a considerable 
danger in the habit of mind he cultivates. In an eloquent 
address the other day on the subject of the drama, which for 
some reason or another the man of art who most despises it 
can least avoid, he digressed for a moment into the domain of 
music, and ridiculed the oratorio as ‘‘ made in Germany,” and 
Elijah for appearing on the stage in evening dress. Bat, asa 
contemporary pointed out, Elijah does not appear on the stage 
but on the platform, where he might as well be expected to 
wear the dress of a Hebrew prophet as the clergyman who puts 
on canonicals in order to interpret him at the reading-desk. 
And oratorio did not come from Germany, but from Italy, in 
its original form, while its present type began in England. 
And we were almost irresistibly impelled to the conclusion 
that what Mr. Zangwill chiefly knew about music was that 
Handel was a German. After this there is nothing to be 
surprised at in his assertion that the playwrights are (“of 
course”) the one set of men who cannot write plays, whereas 
the novelists are your true dramatists, as the poets are your 
best prose-writers. But the ground for the two theories is of 
a different nature altogether. Literatureis the basis of Prose 
and Poetry alike. In the acted drama it is, and must be, 
secondary. We do not know how long it must be before we 
can persuade the innovators to go back to their Greek, and to 
reflect that “drama” means action. We will venture, on our 
side, on the assertion that nothing is so dull as a novelist’s 
play, unless, like Dumas, or Lytton, or Charles Reade, he 
happen to be a playwright as well. At this point we will 
quote from Mr. Zangwill the sentence which follows. After 
saying that if the man of letters be a humouri_t he must be 
careful to conceal his sense of humour, he proceeds :— 

“ Not only so, but we must insist on the sub-sub-specialisation 
which Adam Smith showed to be so profitable in the making of 
pins, and which, passing from the factory to the laboratory, now 
threatens to pass from science into literature. Having analysed 
away the infinitely great, we are now devoting ourselves to the 
apotheosis of the infinitely little.” 

May we assume this paragraph to be a sample of the 
humourist concealing his humour,—a pleasant variety of the 
ars celare artem ? 

But we cannot find that the novelist himself or the politician, 

the Salvationist or the minister, comes in for much better 
treatment at Mr. Zangwill’s hands. Only the mental 
exquisite, if by that phrase we may venture to indicate the 
man who knows all about it, escapes his pessimistic view, 
And so keen and cureless are the pangs which the exquisite 
endures from the imbecile fertility of the world around him, 
that his lot is scarcely more happy than that of Mr. Gilbert’s 
policeman. “Taking one consideration with another,” it is 
almost comfortable to be of inferior clay, though that is just 
what The Meerschaum resents. This is how novels are written : 
—“The muscular John Jones met the beautiful Princess of 
Portman Square in the Old Kent Road, and said to her, ‘ Oh, 
*Arriet, I’m waitin’ for you,’ and she replied, ‘You must wait 
till the end of the third volume,’ and the consequences were 
that they got married, and the world said, ‘ We must get this 
from Mudie’s.’” For his own part, Mr. Zangwill would 
rather have The Story of an African Farm than a hundred 
such “bungalow romances,” whatever a bungalow romance 
may be. But if we remember our statistics of sale aright, an 
idiotic public took much the same view, while some at least 
of the superfines were rather suspicious of the work. 
Mr. Zangwill frankly professes himself in this book to be 
an “egoist,” and writes throughout, therefore, in the egoist’s 
strain; but to be a natural and successful egoist is almost the 
most difficult art in the world. To make a text of anything 
on nothing, and to discourse about it without limit of 
paragraph with a pleasant personal charm that never fails 
or wearies, has tempted many since Montaigne. But when 
the present essayist devotes half a dozen nominal pages to 
Fiesole and Florence, and takes occasion to abuse Sardou’s 
plays (always the same theatric aspiration) and the Old 
Masters, he does not find enough of substitute in the reflec- 
tions which his divagations suggest to please the reader’s 
palate well :— 





“ Please to do me the justice,” he writes, “to remark that I 
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have been in Italy for several paragraphs without once referring 
to the Old Masters. But the fact is that I have not been much 
at the Masked Balls. Does this saying seem cryptic? All it 
means is that the confusion into which our scientific century 
has thrown us is worse confounded than usual in the universe 
of pictures; that the galleries appear to be made up of pictures 
masquerading under wrong names. Time was when one might 
go about comfortably with a Bedeker and a stock of admiration, 
and distribute it as per instructions. But these good old 
times are over. The Old Masters of yesterday are the young 
apprentices of to-day.” 

Now, we cannot say in this case that the key of the crypt 
opens up much tous. But even if it did, we hold that the 
entire want of visible connection between the old masters and 
the masked balls, whose use in the matter is not explained at 
all, is an absolute bar to the pleasure which the egoist is 
bound by the nature of his self-chosen task to give to his 
veaders. The connection of thought, be its value what it may, 
should be lucid and without strain, and lead the reader on 
from one topic to another with a pleasant suggestiveness 
which should have in it nothing of the violent. The egoist 
who fails in this wants the “t” in his name. Even Venice 
the wonderful fires Mr. Zangwill’s imagination very little, at 
least if the want of infection may be taken asja test. Yet no 
one can say that he is without imagination. We quite agree 
with him that a prettier description of a snowfall is scarcely 
to be found than one which he found chalked upon the wall of 
a Venetian alley :— 

** Cadeva dal cielo la neve 

Con tutta la sua quiete.” 
And it is good as an indication to the Northerners that there 
is winter even in theland of sunshine. If we have no space to 
follow Mr. Zangwill further, it is not because his writing has 
not excellent qualities, more, as we think, in promise than 
performance, if he will learn to chasten his too general spirit 
of fault-finding, and inspire his power with some more 
tangible purpose. An egoist should be an optimist 
before all things, and take far more indulgent views 
of that wretched but excessively prevalent‘ creature, the 
Average Man, than Mr. Zangwill is at present disposed 
to take. He should be, before all things, an impartial observer, 
and not arrogate to himself the sort of superiority which is 
suggested by his saying that Mr. Barry Pain wrote a book 
which only three people understood,—implying, we may fairly 
presume, that he was one of the three. Let him convince 
himself that the Average Man never did, and never will, pay 
the price of a stall to listen to an illustrated novel without a 
plot init. Plots ure contemptible things, but so useful in 
plays. And as he likes to try his hand at “humorous 
inversions,” let him meditate on a passage of Shakespeare 
altered up to date as thus, for the benefit of the great 
Unsatisfied :— 


“The time is out of joint. Oh, blesséd spite! 
How lucky we were born to set it right.” 





THE REIGN OF TERROR.* 
Ir would be hardly possible, one would think, to write a really 
dull book about the French Revolution; nevertheless, M. 
Edmond Biré has very nearly accomplished the feat. As an 
authorand historian he seems to possess every virtue save the 
power of interesting his readers. The correctness of his 
matter is only equal to that of his style; he is painstaking 
and accurate to a fault; he spares himself no trouble in the 
way of references; he is, on the whole, singularly free from 
prejudice. On the other hand, he is sadly sententious and, 
as a rule, almost entirely lacking in animation. His,chronicle 
begins with the first sitting of the Convention on Septem- 
ber 21st, 1792, and ends with the execution of the Girondists 
on October 31st, 1793. The story of that year of terror is put 
into the mouth of an imaginary citizen, who is supposed to re- 
cord in his diary, day by day, the chief events as they occurred, 
and the effect that they produced upon the mind of the 
Parisian public. It is claimed for this narrative that it 
possesses all the value of history and all the interest of 
romance. The first claim seems to be justified; although 
M. Biré has somewhat overloaded his story with detail, there 
is no fact advanced that cannot be strictly vouched for by 
some authority or document, as his foot-notes go to prove. 
Bat the romantic element is far to seek. The reader is never 
at any moment under the illusion that he is listening to the 





* The Diary of a Citizen of Paris during “ The Terror.” Translated from the 


tale of an eye-witness. The imaginary diarist is altogéthep 
too well informed, too judicious in his comments, too im. 
perturbably calm in recording his sentiments, and too dis. 
criminating in his choice of facts that are worthy of notice’ 
M. Biré has made a most careful study of the ephemeral 
literature of the time, the newspapers, the pamphlets, even 
the bills and posters. He has so saturated his mind with 
this study, that without effort he is able to conjure up thé 
vision of the past, and live in imagination amidst the sceneg 
of last century. To quote his own preface :— 

“Living for months together amidst these witnesses of events 

long past, it almost seemed to me that I had become their con- 
temporary; that, like the ‘awakened sleeper’ of poor Cazotte— 
one of the first victims of the Terror—I, too, walked in the streets 
of Paris of ’93; that I frequented its public places; that, after a 
sitting of the Convention, I strolled into a café of the Maison 
Egalité; that I mingled with the crowd in the squares and the 
theatres, waiting my turn with the people in front of the bakers’- 
shops, following them sometimes with a heavy heart and swimming 
eyes as far asthe Place de la Révolution or the barrier of the 
Tréne Renversé, where the tumbrel came jolting along through 
the midst of the hooting mob, and heads fell to the cry of Vive la 
République!” 
Nevertheless, M. Biré does not impress us as a contemporary 
guide. His anxiety to eliminate fiction from his pages, it 
seems to us, has extended even to the unreal person whom he 
has chosen to tell the tale; he has kept so strict a restraint 
upon his own imagination that he has reduced this witness 
to the mere shadow of a man, emphasising his unreality by a 
careful suppression of his personality. And it is inevitable, 
in a story told in this fashion, that the unreality of the 
narrator should detract from the interest and vraisemblance of 
the narrative. 


We have said that the author is free from prejudice. It 
would be more correct, perhaps, to add, in comparison with 
other historians of the same period, for M. Biré displays 
throughout a strong Royalist bias. Still, he is rarely, if 
ever, guilty of suppressing or garbling facts to suit his own 
view. He: is hardly just, however, in the scorn which he 
pours upon the sham Republicanism of the Convention of ’92, 
declaring that in all the benches only two genuine Repub- 
licans were to be found, Thomas Paine and Anacharsis 
Cloots, an English Quaker and a Prussian Baron, and arguing 
from their former acts and utterances that no single 
one of the rest wasa true Republican from conviction and 
principle. Nor is he quite fair in his description of the 
character and person of some of the principal members of the 
Convention. Take, for example, this description of the 
“Friend of the People,” the “hideous Marat,” as the author 
calls him :—= 

“He has a large bony face, a flat nose, thin lips, eyes of greyish- 
yellow, a livid, withered complexion, black beard, and brown hair. 
Every muscle of his body is constantly being moved by a nervous 
twitching that makes it difficult for him to keep his seat. Affect- 
ing an air of slovenliness, he wears a dirty overcoat, a pair of 
leathern breeches, shoes without stockings, and a handkerchief 
tied about his head. Such is the Friend of the People, the man 
before whom all honest people tremble, before whom all villains 
bow. Has the Revolution upset the Monarchy only to substitute 
Marat’s dirty handkerchief for the Royal crown of the Bourbons?” 
M. Biré cites as his authority Fabre d’Eglantine, and, no 
doubt, he has taken his description from the following 
passage in that author’s account of Marat’s appearance in 
the Convention:—“Sur un col assez court, il portait une 
téte d’une caractére trés prononcé; il avait le visage large et 
osseux, le nez aquilin, épaté et méme écrasé; le dessous du 
nez proéminent, et méme avancé; la bouche moyenne et 
souvent crispée dans un des coins par une contraction 
fréquente; les lévres minces; le front grand; les yeux de 
couleur gris-jaune, spirituelles, vifs, percants, sereins, 
naturellement doux, méme gracieux et d’un regard assuré; 
le sourcil rare; le teint plombé et fiétri; la barbe noire; les 
cheveux bruns et negligés.” It is nota flattering portrait, 
but, such as it is, M. Biré’s paraphrase does not present it 
fairly, for he has obviously suppressed its few redeeming 
features. The author is guilty, too, of another suppression 
with regard to Marat. When Charlotte Corday sought to 
gain access to his house she wrote him two letters. One 
of them the author quotes, but it is the first, which did 
not gain her admission. The second, he leads us to 
suppose, was not delivered to Marat; and yet there is 
no reason to believe that Marat did not receive it, and 
was not influenced by it when he allowed the writer to 
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be admitted. In that letter Mdlle. Corday, after repeating 
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a caiaiadiaalaiill 
that she had important information to give him, made the 
onal appeal that she herself was unhappy, and that she 
relied upon his kindness of heart and sense of justice to give 
her assistance. Surely it is not doing full justice to Marat’s 
memory to suppress the fact that a visitor could win his 
attention by appealing to his humanity, and to insist upon 
the somewhat doubtful accessory of the dirty handkerchief 
with which tradition has chosen to crown his brows. 


Where the author chiefly fails is in reproducing the atmo- 
sphere of terror and unrest upon which he insists in one very 
fine passage, and yet never seems to reflect in his own pages. 
It is a passage which we are tempted to quote :— 

«“‘The whole of the Revolution may be conjugated as follows : 
Iam afraid, thou art afraid, he is afraid, we are afraid, you are 
afraid, they are afraid.’ These words by Joseph Michaud are as 
true as they are witty. Courage, it is true, is not yet dead in 
France,—a fact of which our armies give good proofs. It shines 
with equal brilliancy in the camp and in the prison, on the field 
of battle and on the scaffold. When we are about to die we are 
indeed the sons of the Frenchmen of yore, but far above this 
courage in the face of death there is another form of courage 
more noble, and more worthy of a loyal heart—the courage which 
resists the prejudice and passions of the mob in the public 
squares; the courage which, in an assembly of patriots, dares to 
oppose a misled majority, an unjust law, or a criminal measure. 
This is the courage that is of most use in revolutionary times ; 
of most use, and least found.” 

There is too much detail in the author’s picture of the time: 
too many facts that are not strictly relevant to the main 
issue, and too little of the spirit. Here and there we get an 
admirably clear and skilful sketch of some particular episode; 
the trials and deaths of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinetie, 
for instance, are described with no little force and feeling. 
But, for the most part, the diary presents a dry and unim- 
passioned record of facts which by themselves are not 
interesting, and far too faithfully reflects its immediate 
origin—a condensation of old newspapers. As a history, 
however, it will no doubt prove useful to students, as it con- 
tains an excellent index and abundant references to almost 
every authority of the period. The translator into English, 
Mr, John de Villiers, deserves more than a word of praise for 
the excellence of his work. 


pers 





INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND.* 

Mr. Dz B. GiBBrns, as the title-page to his present work indi- 
cates, has extended his studies very far beyond the “problem 
of the unemployed,” and has given us a book of very copious 
and well-digested facts and thought. His maps supply very 
fair material for the formation of reasonable ideas of England 
at various periods of her history, from times long prior to the 
period of the Domesday Book to times long subsequent to 
the settlement of the cardinal features of her constitutional 
as well as her industrial history. His tables place before the 
reader in a convenient form some of the vast changes in 
population, in local trades, and in the general trade of the 
country, and the comparisons are not in any noticeable case 
overdrawn, The plan of the work is not, we grant, over- 
elastic, but such as it is the author has made the best of it, 
and produced at once a pleasantly written and a very 
suggestive book, 

We question whether he is right to the full extent which he 
seems to claim in his delineation of village communities and 
crafts, Some of his remarks on this wide subject might have 
formed part of Sir Henry Maine’s great work on “ Village 
Communities in India,” but we question whether any English 
example forms a parallel to Indian work in any sense that 
can be taken at once as accurate and representative. The 
English workman and workwoman, whether part of a trade 
community or not, had methods all their own, and no more 
approachable by Eastern workmen or workwomen than these 
men or women could themselves be approached in their re- 
markable efficiency and the perfection of their particular 
work. In the same way the village crafts in England, taking 
the term “England” in its application to Great Britain, 
certainly depended on localities. As the Celt is before any- 
thing else a man of combinations for trade or other purposes, 
80 the Saxon is a man who very often laughs combinations to 
scorn, and would rather fall, by himself, than succeed in a 
“grand company.” In some respects this, perhaps, is his mis- 
fortune; but he would not give up the “ right” for anything 





* Industry in England : Historical Outlines. By H. de B, Gibbins, M.A, With 
Maps, Tables, and a Plan. London: Methuen and Co, , 





that could be offered to him in exchange for it. Thus, we 
think, the village crafts were incomparably more powerful in 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland than in England. We have 
seen an Irish community “settle” in a thoroughly English 
part of England, with looms and other apparatus of weaving, 
and thereupon form a community of weavers, to the infinite 
indignation, but beyond the reach, of the English weavers by 
whom they were surrounded. The Irish workmen, in one case 
which we well remember, were never beaten from their 
position. They had their own customs as compact as the 
same customs had been in Ireland itself, even to the village 
ale-house, and to the free-hand fights with which Patrick and 
Barney loved to round off their week’s work ; and if they next 
day attended their chapel to a man, why, their devotions were 
probably quite as real as, at least, those of their English 
friends. They were strangers in a strange land. They were 
a village community. 

On the subject of village similarities and peculiarities Mr. 
Gibbins gives a couple of pertinent illustrations contrast- 
ing a village in Hampshire (as pictured by the late Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers) with one in the North of England (as 
pictured by a North of England man). The illustrations 
might be greatly extended by persons whose memories carry 
them back over, say, even sixty or seventy years, and there- 
in reaching other memories, open up views of “ old times.” 
In the Hampshire village the labourers baked their own 
bread, brewed their own beer, kept pigs and poultry, and had 
half an acre or an acre of land each to till as part of their 
hire. In many cases the labourers, by industry, good con- 
duct, and good workmanship, rose to be yeomen. Such is the 
picture given,—not one of serfdom the reader will perceive. 
We can ourselves remember many scenes which recall the 
outlines of both illustrations, but most clearly of the one 
referring to the North. A Cumberland, Westmoreland, or Nor- 
thumberland housewife never thought of any such barbarism 
as buying her bread ready baked, or her beer ready brewed. 
Oat-bread, marvellously thin and fine, and beautifully baked, 
was an institution in the borderland of Lancashire and Cum- 
berland. The baking days were as well defined as the fair days. 
Thus the different races held together in times when a com- 
munity on the large scale of nationhood was as yet im- 
practicable. From these and kindred customs sprang others 
more important. In the borderland to which we have referred, 
two men—let us say of the good artisan class—each desire to 
build a house, but to build the two as one house, with, how- 
ever, the separation and privacy which an Englishman so 
dearly loves. All their neighbours and friends unite to help 
them, with willing hands and good-natured hilarity. The 
stone is quarried from the mountain and carted for them to 
where it is wanted, the only cost to which the builders are put 
being a good supper, to which every evening all the workmen 
are welcomed. The two houses are built on a common 
principle. There is no quarrelling as to whether this man’s 
joists or beams ought or ought not to be put in that man’s 
wall. Thus was it in old industrial England. What a fond 
of illustration there is here for a still larger history of those 
grand old days! 

Following Mr. Gibbins to another great branch of his 
subject, we are reminded that the Celt was not, as is often 
supposed, an aimless and inefficient agriculturist, but often 
very expert in that basis of so many industries. Referring 
to tin, the author says that, in the time of the Greek ex- 
plorer, Pytheas, the trade of tin manufacture, and the mer- 
cantile distribution of that manufacture, had grown to great 
proportions, and represented what appeared to promise a 
great future for that particular industry, especially in South 
Wales. The promise, one regrets to find, has from some cause 
or other vanished, and a great part of the workmen are 
scattered over other lands; a decay in a sense as complete as 
that of the Lancashire hand-loom weaving; like it, however, 
remaining to point a moral in the history of English industry. 
Passing on, we have been tempted to refer to a trade which 
preceded and succeeded that of tin, and which bears on it a 
living history. Among a hardy race of seamen there were men 
who, owning their own little vessels (brigs and brigantines 
for the most part), carried their cargoes from the Bristol 
Channel, or the Solway, to every part of the Mediterranean 
and the West Indies, and to regions beyond,—and were often 
found competent to instruct Foreign Secretaries as to matters 
desirable for them to know concerning Copenhagen, Stock- 
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holm, and Constantinople, being as modest as they were 
We know of one case in which the master 
and owner of one of these little vessels and his son, gallantly 
ran the gauntlet of the French fleets and fortifications 
during the great war, were caught and imprisoned for, as it 
turned out, a term of years, the son finally emerging from 
his prison a good French and Italian scholar, and able to take 
‘the command of a Mediterranean mail-vessel to which he was 


capable and brave. 


We teach our children to speak with pride of the Cinque 
‘Ports and the hardy race of sailors which we poured there- 
‘from in times of national danger; and the men and the ports 
were alike glorious. But let us not forget those noble little 
-vessels and ports on which we so materially depended for 
‘our race of sailors, vessels which, whether on the Irish Sea, 
or the North Sea, or in the English Channel, or far away in 
distant scenes, were of the best of England’s wealth. These 
seamen had, indeed, to face one terror equal to that inspired 
by a real ghost,—the terror of the press-gang; but apart 
from that their stout hearts and sturdy arms were at 
England’s service, as in her kindly moments she well knew, 
and knows still. 

The author of Industry in England would still point us 

onward, but we must pause, mindful of our large subject and 
our small space. Of kinship of races, and of how that kin- 
‘ship may be traced in the structure of words which speak 
their own origin, of our national indebtedness to Venetian 
commerce, and to Dutch and other kindred races, an interest- 
ing picture might be drawn by Mr. Gibbins. 
brave, if stolid, Dutchman vied with the light and graceful 
Norman, and both contributed to England’s great industries, 
is better told in this book than could be even suggested in 
any review of it. Mr. Gibbins does not claim for England 
pre-eminence in artistic power or taste, but he does seem to 
show that whatever artistic fish came to England’s net were 
secured and appropriated. Mr. Gibbins tells us vividly of 
the birth of the manor and of the manorial system; of the 
yeomen emerging from serfdom; of the guilds, of the fairs 
and markets, in each instance and in many more which rise to 
the memory, welling up with the life that comes of freedom. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE magazines for the first month of the New Year do not 
increase our hopes for the future of magazines. 
plenty of good average papers, but there is nothing of the 
striking or even of the sensational kind. There is a want, too, 
The writers leave on our minds an im- 
pression, sometimes no doubt unfair, that they have been 
doing professional work, that they do not greatly care about 
it, and that they think it expedient to economise their forces. 
The care and the completeness which should distinguish an 
article in a magazine from one in a daily newspaper are 
wanting. In the Contemporary Review, for example, among 
its thirteen essays there is not one to which the critical reader 
can object, and not one which would induce him to pay his 
half-crown for the sake of that single article. 
E. J. Dillon’s account of “ The Political New Year,” by 
which he means the situation of foreign politics on New 
It is a bright review of the 
situation of the European countries, but the only idea in it 
carefully worked out is that of the expansion of Russia in all 
He attributes this in part to the growth of 
Russian resources, which is very considerable, and in part to 
the decline in antagonistic forces. She is succeeding in the 
Far East and in Turkey, if not also in other directions, 
because the Powers of Europe are compelled by different con- 
France is Russia’s ally; Britain 
needs her aid in Turkey; Germany has broken off her Secret 
‘Treaty, but wishes for it still; Italy seeks her good offices; 
and Turkey is her humble servant. 
mains, thanks to the influence of the Magyars, stubbornly 
There is an idea among diplomatists, 
says Mr. Dillon, a Micawberish idea, that something 
will turn up to limit the expansion of Russia; but he sees 
no solid foundation for the notion, and rather believes 
that she will almost immediately reach the water in the Far 
East, and attain in Europe the goal of which she has dreamed 
80 long, that is, we presume, will occupy Constantinople. We 
‘sincerely hope she will if that is the only alternative to the 
rule of the Turk, but we do not feel by any means certain. 


of exhaustiveness. 


Year’s Day, is no exception. 


siderations to court her. 


Only Austria re- 





Too much depends upon an unknown quantity,—the Capacity 
of the Ozar, or of the adviser whom he may ultimately seleg, 
to be his adlatus, or second self. At present Russia seems to 
be governed by a Coancil of War with the Emperor sitting 
as chairman; and that kind of government is rarely 
either energetic or rapid.——The last article, by th, 
way, a paper by Dr. Wright on the Syrian massacry 
of 1860, will greatly interest all who care about th 
Armenian question. They will see proof in it that th 
policy of the Tarkish Government never changes, and that it, 
“policy” is, when in difficulties, to “cut down the Christian 
sects,” using as instruments either another tribe within i, 
dominion—it used the Druses in 1860—or its own soldiery, 
The only difference between the Armenian massacres anj 
the Syrian massacres is that in the latter the Turks attacke 
the foreign representatives. In Damascus “the first hong 
attacked was the Russian Consulate, and when the mob 
could not find the Consul, they carried his ladies and children 
into the centre of the court, and treated them with shameleg 
indignity, hoping that their frantic screams would bring hin 
forth from his hiding place. They ended by slaying thei 
victims, and decking out their corpses in the Consul’s official 
dresses and the Russian colours. They killed the Dutch 
Consul, hacked almost to pieces the American Consul, befor 
he found refuge with the great Emir, and cut down the Re, 
W. Graham when escaping from Mustafa Aga to the house of 
the illustrious Algerine. They also sought diligently, with 
imprecations, for the French Consul.” The result of thes 
atrocities was the partial enfranchisement of the Lebanon by 
Lord Dufferin, andthe Turks have learned wisdom from the 
incident. They now let the Consulates alone.——The other 
political article is entitled “Erythrea,” and is an argument 
that Italy should quit the Red Sea altogether, as the colony 
is utterly useless to her, absorbs a considerable proportion of 
ber mobile Army, and costs sometimes nearly a million and 
a half a year, a considerable sum in Italy. We need not say 
we concur.—Professor Sayce is always interesting becaus 
of his vast knowledge, but he should remember that all his 
readers have not the same knowledge, and that a magazin 
paper is not intended for experts. Four-fifths of his reader 
will this month leave his article on the “‘ Recent Discoveries in 
Babylonia” with a sense of little but bewilderment. His main 
thesis is that the tablets or records on pottery recently dis. 
covered prove that Sargon, the great King of Babylonia, 
reigned 3800 years before Christ, and reigned over an Empire 
with certain marks of high civilisation :— 

“A broken bas-relief has been found at Diarbekir in Northem 
Mesopotamia on which is engraved a figure of Naram-Sin, accom: 
panied by an inscription recording his deeds. It is the finest and 
most delicately executed specimen of Babylonian art that has 
come down to us, and reminds us by its realism and finish of the 
early sculpture of Egypt. The most exquisitely worked of Baby- 
lonian seal-cylinders is one that was made in the reign of Sargon; 
it represents, so far as we know at present, the highest point 
attained by the gem-cutter in the ancient Oriental world. And 
along with this perfection of art went a similar perfection in the 
cuneiform system of writing. Numerous monuments have been 
brought to light of the two kings whom German criticism so 
recently pronounced to be unhistorisch and the writing upon them 
shows that the cuneiform script had already reached its full 
development. The forms of the characters have lost all resem- 
blance to the pictorial shapes we can still trace in the earlier 
inscriptions, and the limits and methods of using the syllabary 
have been defined once for all.” 

Professor Sayce is evidently inclined to accept Professor 
Hilprecht’s dictum that “the founding of the temple of Bel 
and the first settlements in Nippur occurred somewhere 
between 6000 and 7000 B.C., possibly even earlier,”—that is 
more than eight thousand years ago.——Mr. Holman Hunt's 
paper on “Religion and Art” will greatly interest most 
artists and some men of ecclesiastical tastes, but we turn to 
Miss Wedgwood on “Ethics and Literature” because we 
understand it more fully. She accepts George Meredith with 
his carefully constructed epigrams as the first writer of the 
day, but demurs to the kind of art of which he is in many 
judgments the chief exponent. It is, she intimates, too 
impartial :— 

“Tf we will never lend our sympathies to actors whose deeds in 
actual life we should have done our utmost to prevent, we with- 
draw from all literary judgment. But we withdraw from it 
equally if we lend our sympathies to everybody. That is another 
way of saying that we give them to nobody. When literature 
exchanges the selective touch of morals for the collective grasp 
of science she abandons her true vocation. If she fail to supply 4 
school of sympathy, and do not teach us to look at some characters 
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‘more penetratingly than others, she leaves unfulfilled the office 
assigned to her in the noble words of Bacon,—‘ to give the mind 
of Man some shadow of satisfaction, the world being in proportion 


inferior to the soul.’” 

Is modern art quite so impartial as it strives to seem, or 
has it a concealed, perhaps an unconscious, sympathy with 
evil? The following contains a fine thought a little pedanti- 
cally expressed :— 

“Tf events, which in life give unmixed pain, are so refracted 
through the prism of poetry as to give something for which we 
have no less inadequate name than pleasure, it is surely because 
in that refraction we discern some meaning that is hidden from 
us in their unrefracted form. Power and evil are allies in life, 
and they are exhibited as allies in art. But seeing them as they 
are shown in the creations of genius we discern as in a vision, the 
unnaturalness of their union, and foretell their separation for 
ever.” 

The fierce article in which Sir E. J. Reed, in the Fortnightly 
Review, defends Dr. Cornelius Herz will not, we fear, clear 
English minds of suspicion as to that gentleman’s conduct, 
for they will not readily believe that a Government like that 
of France has been guilty for years of terrible oppression to 
an individual in order to screen the powerful party in the 
Chamber which was implicated in the Panama scandals, or 
that a Government like our own played on such a matter into 
the hands of a foreign State. That Dr. Herz was used as a 
scapegoat we do not doubt, but the proof that he was an 
innocent scapegoat is still imperfect. Sir E. Reed will, how- 
ever, increase the English idea of his friend’s importance in 
the scientific world as the man who more than any other in 
Europe assisted in the rapid diffusion of the telephone, and 
indeed of all the practical applications of electricity. And he 
will most certainly deepen the English conviction that Courts 
in France, when strongly urged, play into the hands of the 
Government of the day, and cannot be relied on when great 
political interests are at stake to adhere to the rules 
which at other times they profess, even when abstract justice 
requires a relaxation of them, to hold absolutely sacred. That, 
and that only, is the justification to be pleaded by Dr. Herz 
when asked why he quitted France instead of fighting his 
enemies in the country where alone evidence of any value 
was to be obtained.——Mr. Rhodes’s friends, among whom 
“ Imperialist” clearly wishes to class himself, should re- 
member that he will shortly have the opportunity of clearing 
himself before a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, and 
that long demonstrations of his innocence and greatness 
of character only raise a suspicion that they greatly desire 
to create an impression in advance which will insensibly bias 
the Committee. So far as we see, “Imperialist,” in his 
paper on “The Position of Mr. Rhodes,” produces no new 

facts, and only one new argument,—namely, that the Raid 
into the Transvaal was a nearly exact copy of Garibaldi’s raid 
into the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. There are surely two 
rather serious points of difference,—one that General Garibaldi 
‘was an independent Revolutionist followed by a band of 
devotees, while Dr. Jameson was Administrator of Rhodesia 
followed by officers holding her Majesty’s commission, and 
the other that while the Government of the Two Sicilies was 
one of the worst on record, the Government of the Transvaal 
was permitting its enemies to prosper beyond all precedent. 
Concede all the virtues of humanity to Colonel Rhodes, and 
surely he and say, for instance, Poerio had grievances of a 
somewhat different character. Suppose France had suddenly 
invaded England to redress the grievances of the Catholics 
before emancipation.——The most readable article in a 
rather dull number of the Fortnightly Review is Mr. Traill’s 
scathing exposure of the “ New Realism,” which, by means of 
an unreal heaping together of all the lurid features of a small 
overcrowded district, would persuade us all that there is 
neither virtue nor civilisation nor happiness in the working 
parishes of London. He condemns the process, not only for 
the results it produces, but as insincere instead of truthful, 
and demoralising to the artistic sense, which, perpetually 
shocked by new horrors, soon becomes incapable of appre- 
ciating any picture in less lurid tints. That criticism was 
greatly required, and no one could pass it better or more 
legitimately than Mr. Traill, who has passed so much 
of his literary life in studying “Social England.”—— 
The most instructive essay, however, is Sir H. M. 
Havelock-Allan’s plea for universal military training as 
& substitute for the conscription. He would have every 





lad in the Kingdom trained to arms for two hours in every 





week, from the age of nine to twenty-one. Any lad who 
refused would be charged the full expenses of his education, 
now given free, and would moreover be liable at twenty-one 
to be compulsorily drafted into the ranks of the Militia, a 
process already legal. “The result would be that, within 
twelve years from the present time we should have, in the 
civil population, something like two millions of trained men 
of twenty-one years of age, from whom undoubtedly there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining voluntarily as many as we 
wanted for a popular campaign, by a war bounty of £20, £25, 
or £30 for an engagement for service of one year, eighteen 
months, or two years in the field, when they were required 
and at a few days’ notice. A month in the ranks of a regular 
battalion would complete their training. What the country 
would have clearly gained is all important, viz., time. There 
would be no necessity to begin to train these men at the time 
of their engagement, because they would have already passed 
through the necessary volunteer training for ‘efficients’ 
between their ninth and twenty-first years.” There is no 
objection to such a plan, or to one we should prefer—viz., 
compulsory training in the Militia at twenty-one for every man 
not already an efficient Volunteer, except the difficulty of 
inducing the voters to sanction it. They would do so in a 
moment if they perceived the necessity, but at present they 
think that the Navy will always secure them time enough to 
raise any force they may require. 


The Nineteenth Century contains no less than fifteen papers, 
of which those that will be most read are probably Mr. 
Courtney’s on “The Recent Presidential Election,” Dr. 
Guinness Rogers’s on “The Liberal Leadership,” the Hon. 
Emily Lawless’s ‘‘ Note on the Ethics of Literary Forgery,” 
and Mr. C. Barnett Smith’s on “ Napoleon on Himself.” Mr. 
Courtney, as a convinced bimetallist, desires to whittle away 
the meaning of the recent American vote for a single standard, 
and to rehabilitate the Bryanite party, who he declares are 
“occupying much the same position as Sir Robert Peel filled 
amongst ourselves half a century ago.” He thinks, in fact, 
that the Democrats are for Free-trade, the Income-tax, and 
just internal government, and holds the attack on them as 
enemies alike of capital and of society to be based on an 
illusion. They, in short, are no more Anarchists than the 
Republicans are vampires. He even goes out of his 
way to defend Governor Altgeld, maintaining that he 
pardoned the Anarchists of Illinois only because the evidence 
against them was imperfect. We have no doubt that excited 
expressions were used in the course of the struggle; but does 
Mr. Courtney deny that all men of property within the Union 
were alarmed, that prices sunk heavily, that all who desire a 
reconstruction of society were on Mr. Bryan’s side? The 
paper is well worth reading, and on many excited imagina- 
tions will act as a healthy douche of cold water; but if general 
opinion in England had been on Mr. Bryan’s side, we can 
imagine the scathing exposure Mr. Courtney would have made 
of Mr. Bryan’s doctrines. He does so love the position of stand- 
ing contra mundum.——Dr. Guinness Rogers’s paper is, 
in fact, an argument that a party does badly without a 
leader, and that the Liberal party should therefore re-elect 
Lord Rosebery. He was right, Dr. Rogers evidently thinks, 
about Home-rule, and right about Armenia, and as to his 
keeping racers, a Premier is not a Bishop. Dr. Rogers, it 
must be observed, does not give up Home-rule. He only 
maintains that Lord Rosebery was a great statesman because 
his underlying thought might be expressed in these words. 
He could not give up the hope “of passing a measure which 
will meet all legitimate demands of the Irish people for local 
government, and yet appease the most jealous susceptibilities 
of those who are resolved to preserve the Imperial supremacy.” 
Dr. Rogers will not, we fancy, redevelop the enthusiasm of 
the Liberal party——Miss Lawless appeals to all ex- 
perts to answer a question, half of literature, half of 
morals, whether literary forgery really is or is not an 
offence against ethics? We should say that the answer 
depends entirely upon the object of the literary forgery. If 
its intent is to illustrate and explain the time, the person, or 
the race, then we see no farther objection to it than that 
which can be pleaded against any form of fiction. It is only 
when the forgery is intended to falsify history or character 
or economic facts that it can in any way contravene ethical 
laws. For instance, a novelist might forge a letter of Oliver 
Cromwell, and so explain his character without offence ; but 
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if, in a grave history, he forged a letter showing Cromwell 
to have been in intention a murderer, he is guilty of 
a high literary crime. The forgery of a clause in an 
Act might in a novelist be most innocent, but suppose 
counsel forged it when pleading against a claimant. 
Miss Lawless seems to have forged some document which 
has been mistaken for real, and has been scolded for 
misleading people; but she need not be sensitive. Her 
works are not intended to be histories, and would not usually 
be mistaken for them.——NMr. G. Barnett Smith has obtained 
possession of some unpublished memoranda relating to 
Napoleon, being notes made by Admiral Sir G. Cockburn, 
who had charge of the Emperor at St. Helena before the 
arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. They are not usually of much 
interest, but the following is. It is Napoleon’s own account 
of his share in the execution or murder of the Duc 
d@’Enghien :— 

“In his conversations with Sir George Cockburn, Napoleon 

asserted that it was to be at hand for the purpose of aiding in the 
Pichegru conspiracy, and to take advantage of any confusion it 
might produce, that the Due d’Enghien took up his residence in 
the neighbourhood of Strasburg, in which town he (Bonaparte) 
maintained that he had certain information of the Duke having 
been in disguise several times. Cockburn asked the Emperor 
whether there was any truth in the report that he had sent an 
order for the Duke’s reprieve, but that it had unfortunately 
arrived too late. Bonaparte replied that it was certainly not true, 
for the Duke was condemned for having conspired against France, 
and he (the Emperor) was determined from the first to let the 
law take its course respecting him, in order if possible to check 
these frequent conspiracies. In answer to a remonstrance from 
Sir George against his having taken the Duke from the neutral 
territories of the Duke of Baden, Napoleon said that this did not, 
in his opinion, at all alter the case between France and the Duc 
d@’Enghien; that the Duke of Baden might certainly have some 
reason to complain of the violation of his territory, but that was 
an affair for him to settle with the Duke of Baden, and not with 
the Duc d’Enghien. He maintained that when they had got the 
latter within the territory of France—no matter how—they had 
full right to try and punish him for any act committed by him in 
France against the existing government.” 
Plainly Napoleon thought the Duke formidable, kidnapped 
him on foreign territory, and through a Court-Martial shot 
him as a possibly dangerous opponent. If thatis not unscru- 
pulousness of the savage kind, what is? The Rev. F. A. 
Gregory’s account of the French in Madagascar, though badly 
written, will repay perusal. Substantially, it amounts to this, 
that the Hovas have no character, that their resistance will 
therefore collapse, and that the French rule will be much 
better than the Hova one, they prohibiting slavery, bribery, 
and injustice in Courts. But they are very arbitrary, even in 
civil life, making the improvements in the capital, for instance, 
by expropriating private houses at a fourth of their auction 
value. The improvements, at the same time, are well planned 
and effective. 


The January number of the National Review is not very 
attractive. Mr. Hallett Philips states the American case for 
interference in Cuba very well; but it practically comes to 
this, that the Union has a right to intervene whenever a 
colony in America is badly governed,—a large and rather 
dangerous doctrine. Mr. Philips does not attempt to prove 
the right, but assumes it as almost self-evident, and, indeed, 
identical with the right of Europe to intervene for the 
Armenians. He forgets that the Cubans are armed, that 
women have not been outraged by the soldiery, and that the 
Treaty of Berlin gave the signatory Powers a technical right 
of intervention in Turkey. Although, moreover, it is quite 
possible that the Spaniards have been cruel in suppressing the 
insurrection, proof that they have been more cruel than most 
countries are when assailed by armed rebels is still not forth- 
coming. Executions of captured rebels, though greatly to be 
deprecated as rendering insurgents desperate, do not prove 
it——There is an interesting account of the half-forgotten 
naval battle of Sluys, in which Edward III. on one bright 
midsummer morning in 1340 defeated a French fleet of 
four hundred vessels. Their Admirals clubbed them in the 
harbour of Sluys so disastronsly that half of them never 
reached their enemy, who, with from two to three hundred 
vessels, captured or sunk nearly the whole fleet, and slew an 
army on board reckoned by some at fifteen thousand men, and 
by others at thirty thousand. The English themselves lost by 
the highest account only four thousand men, and by the lowest 
only four hundred. Something never yet fully explained, 
but possibly a dread entertained by the French knights and 
Admirals of properly arming their own followers, must 


have taken the fighting force out of the French, or the 
extraordinary disparity in the numbers of the slain y 
Sluys as well as at Crecy and Poictiers could never hays 
existed. The victories are intelligible, but not the massacres 
by which they were accompanied. 

We have noticed elsewhere the remarkable story or allegory 
in Blackwood in which Mrs. Oliphant endeavours to explain 
her theory of Purgatory, and need here only state that 
the number contains the first account we have ever geen 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway by a competent obseryey, 
The main impressions it leaves upon the mind are, that 
the Russian Government is in earnest, that the work js 
being solidly done, and that the command of conviet 
labour, made effective by lenient treatment and reduction 
of sentence, enables the engineers to push forward with 
unexpected speed. The secondary purpose of attracting 
emigrants is also being fulfilled. The whole district 
around Tobolsk has been settled, and “the Taiga or virgin 
forest there is being surveyed and examined with a view to 
bringing under cultivation land occupied by it. The 
Secretary’s son described to me the interest he had in seeing 
the different settlements in various stages of growth—some 
with only four-and-twenty hours of history, others three or 
four days old, and others again whose existence dated from 
several weeks back. Those emigrants who wish to go to the 
Amur of course perform the journey by sea (forty-five days) 
from Odessa; but there were families settled in Tobolsk 
government last summer who had come back overland from 
that distant country, being discontented with the grant they 
had received there. In one case a family, after spending al} 
they had (3,000 roubles), on the journey to the Amur 
district and back, had settled down in Tobolsk penniless,” 
The peasantry, in fact, have got the idea about Siberia which 
the Italian peasantry have about Argentina, and when the 
railway is completed the only difficulty will be to check and 
regulate the inflow of population. The Government at 
present grants to every applicant thirty acres of land, and 
the Russian, who is an adaptable fellow, soon puts up a 
village and raises a crop from the fertile black earth. Their 
great enemy appears to be disease, and they lose in reaching 
their locations a frightful percentage of their numbers, some- 
times even a third. The losses will, however, soon be made 
up; and Mr. Simpson, who writes the article, does not doubt 
that the railway will at last debouch in the Gulf of Pecheli. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——— 

In the Garden of Peace. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton). Illustrated by Edmund H. New. (John Lane.)—We 
are glad to discover in Mrs. Caldwell Crofton’s pretty little book, 
called In the Garden of Peace, reprints of a series of papers, 
chiefly about birds and flowers, many of which—we believe 
more than half—have from time to time appeared in 
these columns. Mrs. Crofton combines very happily the habit 
of close observation of Nature and the instinct of sympathy with 
its moods. Her papers are very vivid and delicate pictures, and 
also very tender prose poems. They gain much by being strung 
together into something like a story of the garden of whose 
various aspects and inhabitants they are studies, and more by 
being very charmingly illustrated. It is said in the Envoi, that 
“there could be no record of the Garden of Peace without the 
pictures, for words might not carry the home beyond the little 
circle, or accurately show the nut-hatches carrying nuts and the 
tomtits’ acrobatic feats. It was a subject to be treated tenderly, 
but then an artist can only treat scenes tenderly when Nature 
guides the pen. So the artist came and listened to the birds 
while he worked in the Garden of Peace, and he watched the 


giant poppies open and shut in the sun, and the white sweet | . 


peas, gentle blossoms.” It is pleasant to know that the pictures 
were drawn on the spot. Certainly they are unusually true in 
spirit and in detail to the letterpress. Mr. New seems to have 
a special gift for drawing birds. It is only not easy to say which 
cf his sketches one likes best. Perhaps for character the 
meditative cockatoo on his perch—* The Stranger in the Garden ”— 
should take the prize. But then how altogether fascinating is 
“The Mistress’s Window,” with the latticed balcony where the 
birds feed and build and lay their eggs and hatch their young, 
and the garden-path below, bordered with flowers and shrubs, 
distinct and delicate and recognisable as the identical flowers 
described in the papers. The acrobatic tomtits are very nice 








too; so are the hollyhocks and poppies in “Garden Contrasts,” 
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and the admirable group of Madonna lilies introducing the 
Envoi. ~The book is pleasantly printed and altogether prettily 
and daintily got-up with the lavish use of fly-leaves, mottoes, 
and margins which denote the seasonable gift-book. 

The Saga of the Sea Swallow. Told by Maidie Dickson. (A. D. 
Innes and Co.)—Seven Vikings, of whom Wulfric the Bold was 
the leader, come to an enchanted isle on the west coast of Britain, 
where they find the White Witch and the Yarl, her brother. The 
White Witch is something between Circe and the Sirens, for she 
enchants men and robs them of their strength by her singing. 
How it fares with the Vikings, and especially their leader Wulfric, 
who plays the part of Ulysses in this Odyssey of the North, is told 
in this Saga, told in a style which, though somewhat too solemn, has 
considerable merit. The illustrations by J. D. Balten and Hilda 
Fairbairn are attractive. 

Those Children. By Curtis Yorke. (F. V. White and Co.)—We 
must own that we soon weary of the doings of the preternaturally 
troublesome children who supply some writers with a subject 
which they can develop into all kinds of extravagances. But 
there are those that like these incarnations of mischief,—at least 
on paper, possibly because they are on paper only. Such readers 
will be satisfied, even more than satisfied, with Those Children. 


The Zankiwank and the Bletherwitch. By S. J. Adair-Fitzgerald. 
With Pictures by Arthur Rackham. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—We 
think that the pictures are good in this book; we think also, but 
with the hesitation which a difficult matter demands, that the 
text is but poor fun. We say “difficult matter” because there is 
nothing about which opinions differ so much. What amuses 
A simply bores B. We can only say that the extravagances 
of the Zankiwank and his company do not touch our sense of 
the ridiculous. 

The Great White Queen. By Victor Le Queux. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—Who would have thought, as he strolled through 
the streets of Eastbourne some ten years or so ago, that that 
town contained so very strange and romantic a personage as 
Prince Durar, son of the Great White Queen of Mo! He was 
somewhat darker in colour than the boys who fill the many 
achools of Eastbourne; he was a pagan also, and had other 
peculiarities; but the lad who had the good sense or the good 
fortune to strike up a friendship with him found his reward, 
if to run a thousand excellent chances of being killed is a 
reward. Let boys read this story with its grim details and 
carry away at least this moral, “Be kind to a black school- 
fellow.” 

The Royal Christopher. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—This is a story of adventure on the sea, of mutiny, 
fierce fighting, and ultimate triumph of the right. Itisa good 
story, with a well-conceived and well-developed plot, but so far 
not materially differing from others of its kind. Its distinction 
is to be found in the style, which has a certain quality of dignity 
that puts it quite above the average level of this kind of litera- 
ture. We have seen various specimens of Mr. J. H. McCarthy’s 
work, but none which have done him so much credit as this. It 
is not too much to say that The Royal Christopher might have been 
written by R. L. Stevenson. 


The Piebald Horse, and other Stories. By Arthur Burrell. (T. 

Fisher Unwin.)—There are ten stories in this volume. We like 
best of all “My Grandmother’s Holiday.” The humour of this is 
very skilfully managed indeed. There is just a suggestion of 
farce in it, but everything is delicately shaded. After this comes, 
we think, “Victor Victricis,” the story of the skill and patience 
by which a victory over Nature is won. Altogether there is 
excellent work in this volume.——The Tuttlebury Tales. By W. 
Carter Platts. (Digby and Long.)—Mr. Platts reminds us of the 
American humourist, Max Adeler. He is not an imitator, but his 
fun is of the same kind, farcical, of course, but unstrained and 
laughter-compelling. 
_ Black Gull Rock. By Morice Gerard. (Nelson and Sons.)—This 
is a story of the evil days when some of the dwellers on the 
Cornish coast were wreckers. Annie Tresidder is taken, sorely 
against her will, to the house of her uncle Trehane, and Trehane 
has two trades, of which the least iniquitous is that of smuggling. 
How she bears herself, and how she does her duty in a most 
perilous crisis, is told very well in Black Gull Bock.——The Quest 
of the Golden Pearl. By J. R. Hutchinson. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Two comrades, Jack and Don, make a bid for a parcel of 
oysters, and find in them a treasure, of which a specially valuable 
pearl, called golden, is the most precious item. This treasure is 
missed, and a very spirited story of how the owners seek to 
recover it follows. A reader who complains of lack of startling 
incident after studying the “Quest” must be indeed hard to 
Please, 

Violet Vereker’s Vanity. By A. E. Armstrong. (Blackie and 
Son.)—The form of snobbishness which forbids social inter- 








course with people in trade furnishes material for the history of 
Violet Vereker’s vanity. It is Violet and her girl-friend who; 
attempt to hold themselves aloof from some newly arrived people 
not unconnected with soap-boiling; the heroine soon changes her 
mind, but her friend’s family are taught a severe lesson before, 
they come round. There is a good moral in the story and some 
humour. Miss Armstrong, we see, rightly makes the young 
people the principal offenders, and such, indeed, is always the 
case. We can recommend this story as a very sensible exposition 
of that particular form of snobbishness. 


Half-Holidays at the Zoo. By Charles Morley and Hulda 
Friederichs, (G@. Routledge and Sons.)—These sketches of the 
various inmates of the Zoo, from the “‘king of beasts,” if we may 
still give this title to the lion, down to the lizards and eels, are 
very amusing. The ways of these creatures have been watched 
by a careful observer, who is both humorous and sympathetic. 
Some, alas! of the favourites of the Zvo-going public have passed 
away. ‘Toby,’ the sea-lion, is gone. He, to be sure, had a. fairly 
long lease of life. But there are others. ‘Sally,’ the most.accom- 
plished and affectionate of chimpanzees, of whom it may be said, 
in the words of Tacitus, “Breves et infausti populi Romani 
amores.” The illustrations, reproduced from photographs, are 
numerous and good. We have chapters about what we may call 
“ Branch Zoos,”—Jamrach’s, for instance, and Herr Hegenberg’s. 
The Herr has had some curious experiences. He was once getting 
some alligators out of a box and tumbled into the middle of them, 
—there were eight! “I bounced up again like an india-rubber 
ball.” It is heartrending to be told that the mild-looking 
giraffe is one of the fiercest things in creation. It seems very 
likely that he will join the great auk and the dodo before very 
long. Herr Hegenberg’s statement dates some time back, for he 
uses the expression, “ Now that the Italians have taken Kassala; ” 
even then the giraffe was the rarest of creatures. Certainly if 
would soon cease to exist if the Soudan wore open to British 
sportsmen.—The contents of this volume are divided between 
two others, Pleasant Hours at the Zoo and Afternoons at the Zoo. 

Every Girls’ Book of Sport, Occupation, and Pastime. Edited by 
Mrs. Mary Whitley. (G. Routledge and Sons.)—The contents of 
this book are (1) essays on various subjects in which all girls 
may be supposed to be more or less interested; (2) “Home 
Studies;” (3) outdoor occupations and amusements; (4) indoor 
occupations and amusements. These divisions are largely sub- 
divided, and the subdivisions are treated by experts. As far ag 
we have examined them, with any feeling of competence to judge, 
we have found the treatment satisfactory. Miss Issette Pearson 
puts into some fifteen pages some excellent advice about golf, a 
game which she rightly considers ‘‘the best of all games for 
girls and women.” She passes a criticism on her fellow-players, 
which a male writer would not have had the courage to make. 
“Do not get the idea into your head which seems universal 
among lady players, that the committee is appointed for the sole 
purpose of adjusting your private differences, with other mem- 
bers.” Cricket is dismissed in a single page; weiare inclined to 
think, rightly. Women will never be able to play it seriously. 
Graver matters than sport are appropriately discussed. 

The Riders. By A. Russan and Frederick Boyle. (frederick 
Warne and Co.)—This is, in a way, a continuation of “The 
Orchid-Seekers in Borneo.” Ludwig Hertz is one of the prin- 
cipal characters, and he goes to look for the Cattleya, a peculiarly 
splendid specimen of the tribe, in the country of Costa Riea. 
With him go the hero or heroes of the story, and there they meet 
the great filibuster, Walker, if filibuster he was. Some people 
thought him more of a crusader, only that the symbol of his faith 
was the Stars and Stripes, as signifying liberty. In or out of 
Walker’s company, but always influenced by his ple».s and pro- 
ceedings, the adventurers encounter not a few perils. The intro- 
duction of a very remarkable man, who went through some 
strange experiences, and who is still an unsolved problem, gives 
to this book a special interest. 

Squib and his Friends. By E. Everett-Green. (Nelson and 
Sons.) —“ Squib ” is a little boy who has earned this:nickname by 
a way he has of exploding, so to speak, in a rapid gush of impul- 
sive talk after long periods of silence and inaction. The scene is 
laid chiefly in Switzerland, where the boy makes a very valuable 
acquaintance in the person of one Seppi. Seppi’s story is a most 
interesting one, and the whole book is one of very considerable 
merit. A better “story for children” it would not be easy to 
find. 

A Book of Sauces. By Mrs. Beaty-Pownall, (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The author of this little book might fitly paraphrase a 
famous saying of Dryden, and exclaim, “I trade both with the 
Old World and the New for the enrichment of my sauces!” for 
both France and America are called upon to contribute the best 
of their recipes to the pages of her little book. The cook who 
wishes to extend her repertoire beyond the poultice of bread- 
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sauce and the cement of British melted butter will find a mine of 
invaluable information in these pages. If she would, at any rate, 
master the secret of roux brun and roux blane, and be persuaded 
not to prepare them in a hurry, we should feel that much had 
been accomplished. Chap. 3, on flavouring butters, contains a 
great deal that is new and useful for English kitchens, and the 
last chapter (13), under the name of “Sundries,” gives hints 
as to cleanliness in cooking utensils which, while they would 
infuriate the English cook, are, we fear, not entirely super- 
fluous. It contains terrible suggestions of what would meet 
the eye if we examined our cooking-pots under a microscope. 
On the title-page we find a few wise words bequeathed by a 
dying chef to his son which deserve to be written up in what 
the printers call “large caps” in every English kitchen :— 
“Mon fils, soyez sage dans les épices, et surtout ne poussez 
pas le poivre jusqu’au fanatisme.” 


How to Visit the Mediterranean. By Henry S. Lunn. (Horace 
Marshall and Son.)—This little guide-book seems primarily in- 
tended for the use of passengers in Dr. Lunn’s short Mediterranean 
cruises, who, with only two or three days to spare at each port, do 
not wish to buy the numberless guide-books which would be 
necessary to cover their places of call. To such people this work 
would be very useful, as the information is quite correct as far as 
it goes. In certain sections, notably the pages on Greece by 
Mrs. Mayo, Dr. Lunn has not contented himself with the guide- 
book outline given in other places, but has included a short 
historical sketch and an account of how to devote a whole week 
to seeing Athens. Even in these comparatively restful pages we 
seem to hear the voice of the conductor of the party begging us 
to “move on” to the next object of interest. “No one will 
grudge,” writes Mrs. Mayo, “an hour’s wandering among the 
tombs of the principal cemetery of ancient Athens.” Considering 
that some of the most exquisite examples of the funeral art of 
Greece are here, an hour does not seem too much to devote to 
looking at them. But this is mere captious criticism. Those 
who wish to “do” the Mediterranean in thirty or forty-five days 
with Dr. Lunn will find his guide-book just what they require. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is not a greater feat to see the whole littoral of 
the Mediterranean in from four to ten weeks than to compress an 
account of all the interesting places thereon into a single volume 
of three hundred and thirty-five pages. 

The Book of the Dairy. Translated from the German of 
W. Fleischmann, Ph.D. (Blackie and Son.)—The translators of 
this work, Mr C. M. Aikman and Professor Patrick Wright, have 
performed a great service to British dairy-farmers and the 
students at our dairy schools and agricultural colleges by trans- 
lating Professor Fleischmann’s treatise on the theory and practice 
of dairying, which is universally recognised as the text-book on 
the subject. The ordinary citizen hardly understands the im- 
portance of dairying as an industry, and would probably be 
greatly surprised to learn that an income of upwards of 
£32,000,000, or one-sixth of the whole income of British agri- 
culture, is derived from the sale of dairy-produce, while it is 
imported to the extent of another £20,000,000. The eyes of men 
should be opened by this volume of some three hundred and fifty 
pages, devoted exclusively to milk, butter, cheese, and margarine. 
In this volume, which is admirably written and admirably illus- 
trated, a most important subject is considered in all its aspects, 
mechanical, sanitary, and economical. The illustrations, which 
are a feature of the English translation, greatly enhance the 
value and add to the interest of the letterpress. 


The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil. By Coulson Kernahan. 
(James Bowden.)—The success of “ God and the Ant” has, rather 
unfortunately, tempted Mr. Kernahan to write a sequel—or, as 
he prefers to say, a “companion”—to it, although, by the way, 
one is relieved to learn, “I think it very unlikely that I shall 
write another book—long or short—on religion again.” He has 
undoubtedly a command of that special rhetoric which easily 
lends itself to the exposition not so much of piety as of religiosity. 
But it may be seriously doubted if he has an imagination of a 
very high order. At all events he can hardly be said to reveal it 
in this picture of a Christless world. There is undoubtedly some 
vigour in “ the proem,” in which is told the story of the deposition 
of “Jesus the Deceiver.” Even here we have too much mere fine 
writing of this sort:—“Then, like an overcharged bosom up- 
gathered in a sob, the swelling dome of the great cathedral gave 
utterance to a sullen, sudden, reverberant note of woe—the death- 
knell of a God—and at the sound astrange hush, which was not 
silence, but palpitated as it were with the pent-up breathing and 
tumultuous heart-beating of a multitude, fell upon the assembly.” 
The attempt to realise a Christless world—especially in the story 
of the agonised father who commits his dying child to Jesus and 
then remembers that there is no Saviour—is not very successful. 
On the whole, it is to be hoped that Mr. Kernahan will stick to 








his present purpose and cease to write little books of this sop 
upon religion, There is a risk, to say the least, of such work 
degenerating into mere claptrap. 

Philip, Duke of Wharton. By John Robert Robinson. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Robinson means well, but he 
cannot be complimented on this too large and rambling volumes 
on one of the most eccentric and unscrupulous of English Peers 
After all, Philip, Duke of Wharton, who was one of the might. 
have-beens of British politics in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, who promised to be a great Whig, and showed up. 
doubted ability in debate, and who yet lived to accept the Orde 
of the Garter from the Pretender, and to fight in 1727 against hig 
countrymen and for the Spaniards at the siege of Gibraltar, wag 
adequately characterised by Pope in his ‘‘ Moral Essays” as “the 
scorn and wonder of our days.” Mr. Robinson but turns this ling 
into very pedestrian prose when he says, “The career of this 
gifted but dissolute Peer affords an interesting study, not only to 
the student of history and the politician, but to the general 
reader ; for it affords a striking proof that rank, natural ability, 
learning, and wit form a useless combination unless they he 
allied with the humbler virtue—prudence.” Mr. Robinson, who 
is painstaking—though he preaches too often—does here and 
there make plain dark passages in Wharton’s life, and he 
certainly proves by quotations that his dubious hero had » 
genuine “satiric touch.” But his narrative is far too long and ig 
badly put together. If Wharton deserved resuscitation at all, the 
work should have been performed in a short and brilliant study, 
not in a volume of over three hundred pages. 


Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. have published the sixth 
volume of their large, handsome, and profusely illustrated Royat 
Natural History, edited by Mr. Richard Lydckker. This volume 
treats of invertebrate animals, including jointed animals such 
as ants, bees, beetles, centipedes and crustaceans, and molluses, 
worms, jellyfish, corals, sponges, and protozoans. 


Man. By Lilian Quiller Couch. “Odd Volumes,” No, 5, 
(J. M. Dent and Co.)—The above comprehensive title does not 
prelude an essay on “Man: his Origin and Development,” but 
merely a volume of clever short stories by a young lady whom wa 
believe to be nearly related to the author of “ Troy Town.” Miss 
Quiller Couch has certainly the faculty of serving up the rather 
stale materials of which the modern short story is composed ina 
somewhat original and pleasant sauce, but it is a great pity that 
she should descend to the trick of calling each of her heroes in 
succession “the man,” more especially as the essential plan of her 
book need not have been altered if she had taken a less conven- 
tional course. For the unconventionality of the modern literary 
artifice has by this time become the dreariest of conventions, and 
we long for some one who will amuse and interest us “in the 
fearless old fashion.” We find it very difficult to forgive tha 
authoress for the beginning of the best story in the book, “The 
man was a man,” which reminds us irresistibly of “ Patience.” 
“He was a little boy.” “He was a little boy.” Heralded by this 
inauspicious sentence, the authoress gives us, under the title, 
“The Courage of a Man,” a very able analysis of the feelings of 
a morally brave and physically cowardly man in the course of his 
first battle. But the solemn pronouncement of the Colonel in the 
last paragraph is not nearly so pithy as the real remark of a 
Colonel to his subaltern in action :—“ If you were in such a beastly 
funk as Iam, you’d run away.” As a whole, the stories, however, 
have the quality of being readable, and if the authoress could 
acquire in some degree the great art of concealing her art, and 
writing simply, we feel sure that she might give us a book which 
would be quite as amusing as, and very much less irritating than, 
the little volume before us. 
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spectacles used in the first instance are exact] 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done wale 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 

OPHTHALMIC OPTicuy, 

President of The British Optical Association, 

&.; Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 
Edition, priee 1s.), may be consulted personall. 

free of charge, at 68 STRAND, Lonpon, W.0. 
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60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 
Sum Insured in 1895 au 


40 Chancery 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
- £390,775,000. 





| T HE PRINCESS 
Established 1820, wanted 


¢ 


, President—H.R.H. the PRINGE 
High-class education for the DAUGHTERS OF GENT awa as resident or 


day pupils, 


Preparation for University and Art Examinations. 


HELENA COLLEGE, 
Royal Charter, 1886. 


‘Training Department for Kindergarten students in preparation for Froebel 


Dnion Examinations for Teachers. 
Boarding-house lately opened for pupils attendin 





LENT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, Jan 






Mile. Glatz ents French Mistress), Entirely Fr 


mary 


the College, co 
ench _masvenndings 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal, 


mducted by 








EAS PARTNERSHIP or SUCCESSION DESIRED by 

SOLICITOR who has been practising in London for the last five years. 
Share required, £600 per annum or upwards,—Address, “SOLICITOR,” care of 
Pablisher of the Spectator, 


ST. RAPHAEL 





A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 


TANNIN and largely prescribed in all cases of 

:, debility, scrofula, anemia, phthisis, con- 

ST. RAPHAEL valescence. — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 

WINE Most valuable for growing girls, children, 

.. _ ladies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 

ST. RAPHAEL tion. 4 NATURAL TONIC, not to be 

TANNIN confounded with preparations so much 

advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 

=, in cases of insomnia, hunger, &. Of an 

ST. RAPHAEL EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 
WINE efficacious, and pleasant. 





E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Special Classes for 
Army and Navy Examinations. Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted, Essex. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


SCHOOL, 





ROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26th, 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








ISHOPSTONE MAWOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





AVY CADETSHIPS. — Head-Master of flourishing 

highest-class Preparatory School, uniformly successful with Navy Boys, 

and wishing to send them up in larger numbers, will take extra ones for 1897 and 
1898 at very low fees.— Rev. H. M.,” at Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, Londou. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be VACANT, and 
NEW PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OPEN for BOYS 
between 8 and 12, in JANUARY. 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas @ year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours).— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 19th, 1897. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—DEPART- 
MENT of SCIENOE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. The NEXT TERM 
BEGINS TUESDAY, January 12th. Prospectus, post-free, from the REGISTRAR, 


RovayeMourTH HIGH SCHOOL—A PRIVATE 
BOARDING-SOHOOL for GIRLS on Public lines. I 

by the University of Oxford Delegacy. Principal, Miss 
Principal, Miss PAKENHAM WALSH, Newnham Oollege and Cambridge 
Teachers’ College. Boarders also received by Miss Howell and by Miss Sumner. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 

near OARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class, Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 

NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 

Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.O. 
Head-Master: H. W. EVE, Eeq.. M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Trinity a jambridge). 
LENT TERM OOMMENCES JANUARY 18th. _ 
The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down b 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a first-grade an 


Classical School. 
For Prospectus, apply to J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A — 














RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANOE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 





WHERE TO LIVE, 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W.—A FEW SETS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT. Rents from £3 a month, General Dining 
Room,—Apply to the MaNAGER, 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-MasTER 4. «1 os «1 oo The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY. 





UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT has a COMFORTABLE HOME 

for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards College, Cumberland 
Gardens. Pleasant house, with south aspect; very near the College. Girls 
needing sea air also received by the week or longer, according to arrangement, 


IsHoOP’S STORTFORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 


; Rey. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
7 Prospectus on Application, 








—_—— 


Atotse SCHOOL, BOURNEMOU0DT, 





PREPARATION ror NAVY anv SCHOLARSHIP 
BOYS im SPECIAL OLASSEs, 
REsvtts since 1894:— 
H.M.S, ‘ Britannia’ (10 passed out of 11 sent up), 





Marks. Marky, 
2nd H. Schafer .. 1, 35th J. Blackwood... .,, 1,35 
4th G. Rowe .. 1,558 | 49th @. Lane o.oo ee ee 108 
lith F. Pitcairn .. 1,539 | 6lst N. Thurstan... .. ... .,, 1.2% 
22nd B. Piercy .. 1,322 | 65th R. Hunt... ... ee 


33rd A. Underwood ... ... ... 1,838 | 71st G. Scrope-Ferrers... ... ... 1g 
The boys who passed in 11th and 65th have passed Midshipmen Srd and 2igt, 
No boy has failed since 1894. 
Publie Schools (no boy has failed). 
Uppingham.—G. Harris, Classical Scholarship. 
Tonbridge.—R. Mauser, Classical Scholarship. 
Malvern.—R, Hamphrys, Olassical Scholarship. 
Malvern.—H. Clarke, Classical Scholarship. 
Malvern.—M. Clarke, Olassical Scholarship. 
Winchester.—C. Were, Head-Master’s nomination. 
Winchester.—O. Sherbrooke, Head-Master’s nomination (in for viva Yooe), 
Oheltenham.—H. May, Mathematical Scholarship. 
Cheltenham.—G, Carson, Mathematical Scholarship. 
Oheltenham.—R. Holwell, Mathematical Scholarship. 

The others have entered Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Marlbo: 
Charterhouse, Uppingham, Sherborne, Dulwich, The majority have 
double removes or prizes. 

Heap-Master - - = Tue Rev. G. H. WEST, D.D. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLAOR, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in TEACHING 
(recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the Department—Miss VIVIAN THOMAS, B.A, 
Miss HANNAH RUBERTSON, B.A. 
The SESSION 1897 BRGINS on JANUARY 18th. 


ms 


R* 4. INDIAN ENGINEERING CO LLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit y 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Oolonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will off 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Publie 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in thy 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College, 





‘ The Course includes fall preparation for the Examinations for the t Zz 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and of Oambridge held annnally 
in December.—Full particulars on speieation to Miss ViVIAN THOMAS at the 
College. UCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal— Miss EMILY PENROSE, 
SESSION 1896.97. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 14th. 

Courses in preparation for all the Examinations in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science held by the University of London, Special Course of Scientific Instruc- 
tion in Hygiene and Public Health. 

Lectures in all branches of Higher Education. Six Laboratories open to 
Students for practical work, Art School open from 10 to 4, Students can 
reside in the College. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE for GIRLS, Limited, 
THorNE Hitt, Avucustus Roap, EpGBasToN, 
in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
The house stands high and is pleasantly situated. Perfect sanitary arrange- 





ments, 
Electric Light, Large Garden, Tennis, Hockey and Cricket, 
Directors :—Mr. Fred Ryland, J.P., Mr. H. C. Field, J.P., Mr. O. A. Harrison, 
Miss Japp, B.A., Head-Mistress of Edgbaston High School for Girls, 
House-Mistress, Miss Wells. 
Assistant House-Mistress, Miss Jowitt (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
For prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss WELLS at the School House, 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 
—Escort from London, January 12th, 1897. 


UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E, Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons, 
Pradeau, Mons, Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 








HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For aiRiLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 

QUEEN’S SOHOLARSHIPS.—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.— Classical, Modern, and 

Engineering sides. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholarships 

ea ee to the HEAD-MASTER.—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
BU. 





A LADY DOCTOR RECOMMENDS a First-Class 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, affording every advantage for Langnages, Music, 
Painting, &., together with a happy home in one of the healthiest and prettiest 
aed ° ih acai particulars will gladly be given by Mrs, B., Silverton, 
ournemouth. 





N G. 


T Zack, 26 Ft at T TI 
Literary, Confidential, Legal. 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror THE DavGHtTERs op 
GENTLEMEN.—Visitor: The Lorp BisHoP oF CHICHESTER. Provost: 
The Rev. Canon Lowg, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Mix 
MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, 1st Class. Terms from Fifty QGuineu, 
Preparation for University Examinations, Large house, private (Ficenast 
chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 
Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. Pupils prepared for Groups B at 
“‘ Higher Loca),’’ JUNE, 1897, Examination. 


DUCATIONAL CENTRE, NORTH of ENGLAND. 
SOHOOL for GIRLS. Small numbers; individual care and teaching; 

Trained Engisk and Foreign Governesses; Visiting Masters; Gymnasium; 

careful ee training. Excellent health record ; good references (exchan 

A LITTLE GIRL RECEIVED on REDUCED TERMS.—For Prospectus, a 

care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0. 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA 

TOBY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Man 

Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters ar 

sateen Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Missy 
A . 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL fe 

BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on Hast Oliff. 200 yards from th 

Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ gardens, large field for 

ames; carpentering and gymnastics. Special terms for Sons of Clergymen~ 
For prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M.A., Saugeen School, Manor Road, 








ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


hirteen. Classical, Modern, and Science Sides.—Apply, Rev. T. C, FRY, D.D. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited- 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the a agg of this Bank will be HELD at the Head Office in Lothbury, 
on WEDNESDAY, January 20th next, at 1 o’clock precisely, to declare a Dividend, 
to elect Three Directors, in the place of Bonamy Dobree, Esquire, the Right 
Hon. Lord Loch, G.O.B., G.O.M.G., and Henry Parkman Sturgis, Esquire, who 
retire by rotation, but, being eligible, offer t lves for re-election; an 
elect Two Auditors, the present Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, Esquire (of the 
firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Alexander Young, Esquire (0 
the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and 0o.)» being eligible, offer themselves 
for re-election, . M, HAWTHORN, Secretary. 
December 2nd, 1896, 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed, to prepare for the 
Dividend, on January Ist next, and will be reopened on January 5th. Pro 
prietors registered in the books of the Company on December 3ist will b 
entitled to the dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares the 
standing in their respective names. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON MEMORIAL 


In response to a general and widespread expression of opinion that th 
memory of Archbishop Benson should be perpetuated by some definite Memorial, 
it has been. decided that such Memorial shall consist primarily of a Monumett 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and that the further efforts of those interested & 
directed towards the completion of some portion of Truro Oathedral. 

The places selected for these personal memorials are those with which his|ife 
and work were most closely connected. Subscriptions are, therefore, asked 
carry out these works, No decision as to the exact form of the Memorials cat 
be arrived at until the Committee are able to form some estimate of the amoutt 
which will be at their disposal. 

It would have been possible, as has been proposed in similar cases, to have 
asked for some charitable or ecclesiastical foundation to be initiated or extended 
in memory of the Archbishop, but his work was so varied and extensive through 
out the whole Anglican communion that anything of that kind would appet 


inadequate. 
Presipent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS ~H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
.H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund may be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Areh 
bishop Benson Memorial, Church House, Dean’s Yard, 8.W.; or to the ankers 
of the Fund, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 43 Charing Cross, S.W.; the 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), Lombard Street, E.0., and all 
Branches; Messrs. Hammond and Co., Oanterbury ; and Messrs. Bolitho, Williams 
Foster, and Co., Miner’s Bank, Truro. 


EDWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., LL.D. 
FRED, A, WHITE, Esq., “ Hon, Treasurers 

















Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References, 


LEONARD J. WHITE-THOMSON 
SYDNEY W. FLAMANK, > } Hon, Beck 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd. Separate House for Boys unde © 
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orAL AGRIGULTURAL COLLEGE |MIJDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


tus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 


ed othe PRINCIPAL. 
apply 0 NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1897. 





Ee 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
8 vite Training: Pp; tion for Col 
ical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Oolonies in 
ae Bi = oy Gold lal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 


Examination.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
‘ With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
MAY 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 


Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master : 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late Classical Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and House-Master at Marlborough College.—Fifty Foundation Scholar- 
ships in the School and Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass 
direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 27th. 
—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for Boys under thirteen. 














UNSTANTON, NORFOLK.—ST. EDMUND’S 
SCHOOL. Founded in 1870. BOYS PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
3CHOOLS and the NAVY. Head-Masters: T. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, 
B.A, Oxon, ; Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A.,Oxon. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 22nd. For prospectus and honour-list write to Mr. MORGAN- 
BROWN. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 

The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 

Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and 

Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineasaterm. Pro:pectuses, &., can be 

obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENOES JANUARY 19th, 
1897. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance witaout chargeto Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.0.S., Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &c. 
Keean Patt, = TRUBNER AND Co, 
rice 4s, 





NOW READY. 
URKE’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


&c., for 1897: a Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
aug Baronetage, together with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights, 
Fifty-ninth Edition, super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price £1 183s. 


Harrison and Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
e The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
oan Wants, Patronised by the Nobility EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
«tae 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 





OOKS.—-HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
= Poy Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
Bindi - All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, be. New choice 

indings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual ash discounts. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For Particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 








PRFSIRG. and DOWNSTAIBS. 
y Miss THACKERAY, 
youn QOUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
pr SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
. aural Oke at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Pre in. pote bay my — — —— he a - “ae Subscriptions and 
. unds o e Association should be t.—Bank 
Alesers, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. =" — 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOOIRTY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOK 
now offered at s 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME 
AND CONTAINS : 
De. Goa Herz AND THE Frencu Rerusuic. By Sir E. J. Reed, 








Tur BLIGHT ON THE Drama. By William Archer. 

Tue PositIon OF Mr, Ruopes. By Imperialist. 

A Visit TO ANDORRA. By Harold Spender. 

Tue New REALIsm. By H. D. Traill. 

DEPRECIATORS OF THE Nation. By Rt. Hon. the Earl of Meath. 

A GENERAL VOLUNTARY TRAINING TO ARMS versus CONSCRIPTION. 
General Sir Henry Havelock-Alian, Bart., V.C., K.C.B., M.P. 

Marine GARRISONS FOR Naval Basrs. By Major F. 0. Ormsby-Johnson. 

A Berturant IrisH Novetist. By G. Barnett-Smith. 

Tue Erriciency or VoLuntary ScHoons. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of 


Ripon. 
By Edith Sellers. 


Dr. Cart PETERS. 
Op Guns AND THEIR OWNERS. By A Son fo Marshes. 
ittle. 


Mr. McKIntey’s Opportunity. By J.L. 
Mr. Hersert SPENCER AND Proressor HE. Ray LANKESTER. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME 
AND CONTAINS: 


By Lieut.- 





Mrs. ANDREW DEay ... pa .. An Arabian Bird. 
WINIFRED GRAHAM a ... A Three Days’ Man. 
Dovetas SLADEN The Musumé, 


Mr. Reuben Allicott’s Love Affair. 
A Tangle of Hay-Time, 

“ Prisoners Three.” 

The Poetry ofa Loan, 
Purification 


W.@. Hote tse ae 
Mrs. Murray Hickson 
Kirsy Hare es 
G. 8. STREET 
ROBERT Bark 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 








Now ready, 4d.; by post, 44d. 


THE BUILDER NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 


List oF PLATES. 
ALDGATE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
MALVERN ABBEY (View and Plan). 
CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
CHURCH HOUSE (Interior of Great Hall). Ourtis GREEN. 
LIVERPOOL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. (As Revised.) 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Do. 
FRIEZE— VITH LAMPADES.” JOHN Starnes Bass, 
CHURCH OF THE SACRE OUR, PARIS. W. Monk. 
MONUMENT TO WATTEAD, PARIS. From a Photograph, 
MOMUMENT TO EMPEROR WILLIAM I, Do, 
HOUSE, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. Do. 
PALAZZO PUBBLICO, PERUGIA. Guratp C. Horsey. 
TENNYSON’S “ PALACE OF ART. Tue Epitor. 


London: The Publisher of “ THE BUILDER,” 46 Catherine Street, W.C. 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
‘ HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS op us ome awe 


H. W. Brewer. 
Rotanp W, Pavt. 
W. Monk, 





1848, 


£25,000,000 





*,.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
ad Food. 





—The Lancet. 











~ “Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” ; 
2/-, 5/-, and 1o/- tins. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 
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On Monday next will be ready at all Librartes, 
in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
MY THEATRICAL and MUSICAL 
RECOLLECTIONS, by EMILY 
SOLDENE,. Price tos. 6d. 


Miss Soldene’s New Novel, YOUNG MRS. 
STAPLES, is now ready, prue 3s. 6d. 





MR. JOHN O’LEARY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


FENIANISM. 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 
“ Stamped on every page with the writer’s personality.”—National Observer. 
** Mr, O’Leary is beyond all things a student and a critic, with the keenest of 
judgments and the most catholic of tastes......His book gives us the writer with 
astonishing fidelity.”—Manchester Guardian. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 500 NUMBERED COPIES, 


PACATA HIBERNIA. Edited and Anno- 


tated, and with a General Introduction, by StranpisH O’GrRapDy. 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, half calf, with Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 42s. net, 
“Two handsome volumes......‘ Pacata Hibernia’ constitutes a document of 
primary importance and authority.’”’—Times, 


NEW FICTION. 
A BIT OF A FOOL. 


By Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 


Crown 8vo, 6, [January 1st. 





THE UGLY MAN. By the Author of “A 


House of Tears.” 3s, 6d. 
** A thrilling narrative, whose interest does not flag for a moment.”—Lloyd’s, 
“There is abundance of movement. The dénouement in its gruesome strange- 
ness reminds us of some of the stories of Edgar Allan Poe.”—Birmingham Post, 
“Seldom have we read so weird and thrilling a tale.”—Star, 


THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Maser Cotuins. 


6s. 
“A really interesting novel with at least one striking figure which will be 
recognised readily.”— World, 


THE DUNTHORPES OF WESTLEIGH. 


By Ouristian Lys. 6s, 
“Even a jaded reviewer found ‘The Dunthorpes’ kept him awake until long 
after midnight.”—New Saturday. 


THE CIRCASSIAN. By Morisey Rossers 


and Max MonTesoie. 3s. 6d. 
“The joint authors carry the reader far from the beaten track. The scenes, 
the sentiments, the general aspect of the natural and human world, have here a 
wild and exhilarating freshness,”—Athenzum. 





DOWNEY and CO., Ltd., 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
med executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
treet, London, E.C. 





ei 
NOW READY; 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


POINTS OF THE HORSE 


By Captain M. H. HAYES. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
With over 400 Beautiful Illustrations, saper-royal 8vc, cloth, gilt top, 34g, 
ALSO 
A LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 150 Copies numbered and sigued by 
the Author, demy 4to, specially printed and handsomely beund in 
Art cloth, Top Edges Gilt, uncut, £3 3s. net. 


[Only a few copies remain for sale, 


For List of other Works by Captain Hayes see Catalogue 
post-free on application to the Publishers, 


W. THACKER and CO., 
2 CREED LANE, 
LONDON, E,q; 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


ConTENTS. JANUARY, 1897. Price 2s, 6d, 


1. EpisopES OF THE MONTH. 
2. Unitep States anp Ovsa.—A New Armenia. By W. Hallett Philips, 
3. TRIFLING WITH NatTionaL Derence. By Spenser Wilkinson, 
4, Lorp PEMBROKE. By Professor A. V. Dicey, Q.C. 
5. Some Irish HisToRY aND A MokaL. By Bernard Holland, 
6, InsENISM— 
Tue CrazE. By H. D. Traill. 
2) Litrte Eyotr. By Ronald McNeill. 
7. A MANUFACTURED Lanpd Question. By O. peomeae Richardson, 
8. Hampton Court in By-cone Years. By Hon. Mrs. R. C. Boyle (‘* E.V,B,") 
9, “Ir was 4 GLorious Victory,” Siurs, A.D. 1340. By Alfred T. Storey, 
10, Tue BaTTLE oF Hastines. By J. H. Round, 
11, National Epucation.—A ProposaL. By Sir John Dorington, Bart., MP, 
12, Moperw Nurses. A Reply. By Miss Nancy Paul. 
13, AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 











A OOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, de, 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZEITE,.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘“ It is a bright little collection, abounding ip 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,- 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





Edited by the 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. | xeriquarya miustraten|7 2 EXE OSTTOR 


IM ADDITION TO THE SERIAL STORY, 


DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey, 


ARCH OLOGIST. 


Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A: 


Rev. W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Now ready for JANUARY. 





By R. D. Buacxmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” 
THE JANUARY NUMBER 


WILL CONTAIN A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF 


THE GREAT SIBERIAN IRON ROAD, 
By J. Y. Simpson, 
who has just returned from Siberia ; 


Twenty Years OF REVIEWING, 
by George Saintsbury; 


Tux Bisxor’s Port, by Andrew Lang; 
A Soxpier’s Curonicie, by Sir Herbert Maxwell; 
Hatcron Dars, Author of ‘ Mona Maclean ;’ 
Tue PsycHoLoGy or FEMINISM, 
by H. E. H. Stutfield ; 
THE LAND OF SUSPENSE: 
A Story of the Seen and the Unseen; 


Is Inetanp ReaLty OVERTAXED? 
And other Articles and Stories, 


Wittiam Bracxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





2s, 6d. Quarterly. 
JANUARY CONTENTS. 

Tue Devit at Notre Dame. (Collotype Frontispiece.) 

A Record OF THE KISTVAENS FOUND IN THE 
STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT. By Fred. R, 
Coles. (16 Illustrations.) 

Tue STOURHEAD COLLECTION IN THE WILTSHIRE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL Socrety’s Museum aT DeEvizeEs. 
By Rev. E. H. Goddard, (45 Illustrations.) 

Hop Tatires. By Edward Lovett. (4 Illustra- 
tions.) 

THE GRAVES OF ARDKEILING, STR¥PES, ELGINSHIRE, 
N.B. By Hugh W. Young. (6 Illustrations.) 

SEPULCHRAL Ury From LESLIE, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
By Hugh W. Young. (Iilustrated.) 

Discovery OF AMBER BraDs IN AN IRISH Boa. By 
E. Crofton Rotherham. 

Notices or New Pustications.—“The Natives of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo.” By Henry 
Ling Roth.—‘ The Ancient Crosses at Gosforth, 
Cumberland.” By 0, A. Parker, F.S.A.(Scot.)— 
“An Archwological Survey of the United King- 
dom: the Preservation and Piotection of our 
Ancient Monuments.” By David Murray, LL.D., 
F.8.A.—"* The Report of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of our Ancient Buildings for 1896.” By 
Thackeray Turner, 


London: BremRosE anD Sons, Ltd., 23 Old Bailey; 
and Derby. 


The New Volume Commences with this Number. 
ConTENTS. 


1. Tae Minp or THE Master.” By the Right 
Rev. G. A. CHapwick, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe. 

2. OuRIsT’s ATTITUDE TO His Own Deartu. By the 
Rev. A. M. Farrparry, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of Mansfield Coliege, Oxford. 

8, OuRIsTIAN PERFFcTION.—I, The Word “ Perfect” 
in the New Testament. By the Rev. JosEri 
Aaar Beet, D.D. 

4. Notes on OBSCURE PASSAGES OF THE PROPHETS 
By the Rev. Professor T. K. Cuerne, D.D, 
Oxford. 

5. St. Jonn’s View or THE SappatH Rest. By 
the Rev.G. Matueson, M.A., D.D., F.B.S.E. 

6. Taz Linguistic History oF THE OLD TEST 
MENT, AND MAURICE VERNE'S DATING OFTHE 
Documents. By the Rev. Professor E. KOni6, 
D.D., Rostock. 

7. On Dr. Scuurer’s Repty. By Professor W. M- 
Ramsay, D.O.L., LL D. 

8. Tue Priest or Penitence. By E, N, BENNET!, 
M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. a 

9, NoTe ON THE MFANING OF THE WorD Giwvi0s. 
By the Rev. J. H. WILKINSON, M.A. 


London: HoppEr & StoucuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


Being an Autobiography (1819-1860) with Correspondence and Diaries, 


ited by his Son, C. E. HALLE, and his Daughter, 
ee MARIE HALLE. 

mes," The volume is one of the most interesting of recent con- 
From the Ti literature of music...... A strong sense of humour is manifest 
ay coer hy as well as in the letters ; and there are some capital stories 
* awe up and - the volume.” 


New Volume by H. SETON MERRIMAN & S. G. TALLENTYRE. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Rackham. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other 


Character Notes. By H. Seton Merriman, Author of “The Sowers,” 
“With Edged Tools,” and 8. G. TALLENTYRE. 
Mr. James Par writes in the Illustrated London News :—‘* We have many bad 
books, and many goody-goody books, but few good books ; this is one of them.” 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘“*THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—Times, 
“The magnum opus of our generation.” —Truth, 

Now ready, royal 8vo, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s, net. Volume XLIX, (ROBINSON—RUSSHKLL) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
A Further Volume will be Issued Quarterly until the Completion of the Work. 
Nore.—A full prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, will be sent on application, 


THE BORDERER. 


By Apvam LivBorn. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 


“There is the stamp of a vivid genias in ‘The Borderer.’ It is a book written 
ata high tension throughout. Its characteristic is power...... Life among the 
hills of Northumberlard—its humour, its humanness, its tragedy—bas never 
been so presented before.”’—Newcastle Daily Leader. 


THE WITCHFINDER. By T. Petuarr. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW STORY BY H. S. MERRIMAN. 
THE 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for January contains the first instalment of a NEW SERIAL 
STORY by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “THE 
SOWERS,” &{c., entitled— 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS, 


AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR, THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


B 
(January). AvGusTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. ” 
THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I.:| THE LAGOON. By JoserH ConraD, 
an Anniversary Study. By O. H. 


CONCERNING TEA. ByE. V. Lucas. 

FirtTH, FAMOUS TRIALS: the Road Mystery. 
THREE WEEKS AT THE COURT OF 
WINDSOR, SEPTEMBER, 1837. By 


By J. B. ATLayY. 
“NEVER THE LOTOS CLOSES.” By 
the late Hon. Sir CoaRLES MuBRay, E. and H. Heron, 
.C. THE GREAT GAME OF CANADA. 
THE MAKING OF A “* PARADISE.” By Ciive PHILLIPS-WOLLEY. 
By 0. J. Cornisx, PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY 
At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price One Shilling. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’SLIST 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


STAINED GLASS AS AN ART 


By HENRY HOLIDAY. 


With a Coloured Reproduction of the Drawing for “The 
Creation,” 20 Collotypes, and many Illustrations in 
the text from Designs by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, W. B. Richmond, and the Author. 


Conxtents.—I. Material and Technique,—II. Artistic Possibilities inherent in 
Stained Glass from the point of view of Technique.—III. The Artistic 
Possibilities in Stained Glass considered in relation to the Situation and Pur- 
pose of the Work; Design; Light and Shade; Style, Architectural and 
Seaepemans The Influence of Limitations of Form aud Space on Decorative 

rt. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE YOKE OF EMPIRE. Sketches of the 
Queen’s Prime Ministers. By KeGinatp B. Brett, With Photogravure 
Portraits of Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, Peel, Melbourne, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone. 





With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. A Record of 
his Irish Sermons and Addresses, 1896. Kdited by J. H. Bernarp, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* No words of mine could appreciate or do justice 
to the stately language and lofty thoughts of the late Primate; they will appeal 


to every Churchman.” 





THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE.—New Volumes. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Ricuarp G. Mouton, M.A. 

(Camb.) Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. each, 
GENESIS—EXODUS—JUDGES—KINGS— 

BIBLICAL IDYLS: containing Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 


TIM ES.—‘ The rearrangement adopted will und ly assist an intelligent. 
study of sacred literature.” 


htaal 








ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
BELINDA. By Maria Epceworrn. With an Intro- 


duction by Anwe THACKERAY RitcuHte. Illustrated by Cor1s Hammonp. 
Cloth, uncut edges, 3s, 6d. “ Peacock’ Edition. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 





Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


FOUR CHILDREN IN PROSE AND VERSE. By 


W. Treco Wess, Author of “Indian Lyrics,” “Select Epigrams from 
Martial for English Readers.” 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING BIMETALLISM. 


By Sir Rospert Epacumse, 

JOURNAL OF FINANCE.—“ Smites hip and on the upholders of the so- 
called monometallic currency. The method adopted is a very telling one, con- 
sisting as it does of selecting the current phrases made use of by those opposed 
to the restoration of the joint standard of currency and demonstrating their 
inherent absurdity......4 clear and convincing style,”’ 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


RICH AND POOR. By Mrs. Bernarp Bosanquet. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘ This is the best book of its kind we have ever met. 
For intimate knowledge of the life of the poor, for sane and sympathetic handling 
of social problems, and for wise hints as to the services that the leisured may. 
render to the unleisured, it is altogether admirable...... We venture to say that it 
will become a book of constant and always helpful reference,” 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1897.—Price Sixpence. 
NEW ROMANCE BY MR. 8, LEVETT YEATS. 
In the JANUARY NUMBER the serial issue will commence of 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC, 


A Romance by 8, Leverr Years, Author of “The Honour of Savelli.” 
THE HON. MRS. NORTON AND HER WRITINGS. By Miss I. A. TayLor.— 
ni OGEN. By Henry NewsoutT.—MISS BELINDA’S LOVE-LETTERS. Bv 
; = ELien Tuorngycrort FowLER.—SPRINGBOKS AND SPRINGBOK 
C OOTING. By H. A. Bryprn.—THE DAMEREL SPEOTRES. By ALFRED 
i ete “DONNA” IN 1896: I. By Miss Trencu. II. StaTEMENT 
y Tux Epitorn.—AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW Lang. 








SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“an amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 
2 A very interesting series,”—Times. 
The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 








THE MONTH. 


A Catholic Magazine. 
CONDUCTED BY FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
New Series. Price One Shilling. 
JANUARY, 1897. 
ConTENTS. 
How To BE MaDE An AnGtican: A New Licat upox “Oontinuity.” By the 
Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
De Lamennals. By the Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. 
Make Haste! By “ Maria Moniea.” 
Vara DE Jesé: a BoranicaL STUDY FOR THE SEASON. 
Tur ARCHPRIEST ConTROVERSY. By the Editor. 
INDIAN SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE: *‘A Nawab’'s SHIKAS” AND “ DELHI 
3azaaR.” By S. H. Dunn. 
ASPECTS OF THE RENAISSANCE—TuHE CaTHOLIC Revival. By J. M. Stone. 
GILBERT FRANKLIN, CuRATE. Chaps. 1-2, By F. W. Grey. 
Reviews OF Books. 


By C. Hope. 


The MONTH discusses questions of interest to Catholic readers, as they arice 
in Theology, Philosophy, History, and Science. 


Amongst the topics to be treated in forthcoming issues are the following :— 
The ‘Continuity’ Question and §8t, {The Appellant Controversy. — 
Augustine of Canterbury. Modern Philosophies and Philosophers. 
Liturgy and Ritual in the Past. Evolution and Christianity. , 

The Development of Doctrine, **Rus in Urbe;” or, Natural History 
Indulgences and Tax-Tables. for Londoners. 


Amongst Contributors may be mentioned :— 
His Eminence Oardinal Vaughan, Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 0.88.R. 
pi — — roa : Rev. Luke Rivington. 

ev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. Rev. Richard F. Olarke, 8.J. 
Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. Rev. Joseph Rickaby, 8.J. 


Rev. G My ll, S.J. 
Dom yar aay ok Ste 0.8.B. Rev. Aloysius Cortie, 8.J., F.R.A.S. 


Published by Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
In America by Messrs. JOHN MURPHY & OO., and BENZINGER BROTHERS, 
To be obtained from Messrs. BURNS and OATES, Mr. WASHBOURNE, on 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


through any Bookseller, 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FOR JANUARY 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 


AND 


CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY— 
THE RIGHT HON. LEONARD COURTNEY, M.P. 





“THE RECENT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION.” 
THE REV. DR. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 





“THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP.” 


LADY PRIESTLEY. 





“NURSES A LA MODE.” 
PROFESSOR ST. GEORGE MIVART. 





“THE BURIAL SERVICE.” 


MRS. 8S. A. BARNETT. 





“THE VERDICT ON THE BARRACK SCHOOLS.” 


THE REV. F. A. GREGORY. 





“THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR.” 


THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 





“§ NOTE ON THE ETHICS OF LITERARY FORGERY.” 


THE COUNT DE CALONNE. 


“THE DAME DE CHATEAUBRIANT.’ 


J. E. REDMOND, MP. 





THOMAS SHAW, Q.C., M.P. 





“IRELAND AND THE NEXT SESSION.” 


“THE EDUCATIONAL PEACE OF SCOTLAND.” 
FRANCIS EDWARD CROW (British Vice-Consul at Teheran). 





“ENGLISH ENTERPRISE IN PERSIA.” 
H. J. PALMER (Editor of “The Yorkshire Post”). 





@. BARNETT SMITH. 





MAJOR CHARLES A. COURT. 





“THE MARCH OF THE ADVERTISER.” 


“NAPOLEON ON HIMSELF.” 


“FRENCH NAVAL POLICY IN PEACE AND WAR.” 


M. H. SPIELMANN. 





“MR. G. F. WATTS, R.A.: HIS ART AND HIS MISSION.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE: that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘' Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and filla place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA OOLIOS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sotz Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 1id., 2s, 9d., 48. 6d. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA, 


Err Ss ’*S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partion 
lars, pozt-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


STABLISHED 1849, 


Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 











H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 


¥. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. W 
Tue Pouiticat New Year. By E. J. Dillon, 
ARMENIA AND THE FoRwaRD MOVEMENT. By @Q, y 
E. Russell, P 
Tue Para Bou. By Sydney F. Smith, 8.J, 
RELIGION AND ART. By W. Holman Hunt, 
THe COMMERCIAL EXPANSION OF JaPan, By 3 
Tennant. & 
Erxics AND LITERATURE. By Julia Wedgwood, 
Recent DiscoveRigs IN BaBYLONIA, By Ay 
Sayce. 
THE SOLDIER AND HIs MASTERS. 
CuariTy Organisation: 4 Repiy. By H. ani 3 
Bosanquet, 
Exyturea. By W.L. Alden. 
BAacTERIA AND ButtEeR, By G. Olarke Nuttall, 
Tue Syrian Massackes: A PARALLEL AND A (hy, 
TRast, By William Wright. D.D. 
Money anp INVESTMENTS. 


London: IssistER and Oo., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


e e e 
United Service Magazine 
Contents FoR JANUARY. Price Two Shilling, 
The Retreat from Moscow, and the Passage of th 
Beresina. Colonel Turner, R.A., 03, 
Boys in the Army. Rey. E. J. Harpy, Mi 
The Madagascar War. ‘Colonel Grarg, 
The British Soldier in India and Enthetic Diseases, 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. Wau. H1.t-Oxrmo, M), 
The Manning of Merchant Ships. M. Ress-Dayy;, 
A Portable Bicycle for Mobile Infantry. 
Major J. M. Macarrmyn, 
The Three Arms on the Modern Battlefield, 
Major A. W. A. Potton, 
The Education of Naval Cadets, and some Nan 
Anomalies. 
Three Bad Hats—and a Cocked One, 
Captain W. Drury, R.MLj 


A Visit to Japan during the China-Japan War. 
Lieut. R. J. Byrorp Mair, RL 





General Terssen, of the Belgium Army. 
Artillery Organisation.—No, 2. For the Defence, 
A FIELD Orrcn 
Artillery Organisation. (A Non-Gunner’s Notion) 
: Visco. 
List of Books, &c., Received for Review. 


London : William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dom 
Bots. +Bot, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 75,4 
will be found equal to wine usually 





sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintag, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 42s, pe 

ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cam, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeau, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1% 
1878, 1850, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early» 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANK ¢ 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


ms 


6s. % 





Paid-up Oapital sicccccscsceseereesre £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAN) 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout t 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and #! 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on tw 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manage: 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


cence 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 











GOLD MEDAL, : PABIS, 157% 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 





On MONDAY, JANUARY 4th, at all 
Libraries, in Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 


price 36s. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


FIELD - MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, the volumes are embellished 
with Portraits on Steel and Copper of Sir James Outram, 
General Nicholson, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Abraham 
Roberts, Sir Colin Campbell, Sir William Mansfield, 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Donald Stuart, Sir Samuel 
Browne, The Amir of Afghanistan, Sir Arthur Hardinge, 
and Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 





NOW READY. 
Notice.—-DEAR FAUSTINA, the New Serial Story by Miss 
BROUGHTON, commences in this Number. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Contents for JANUARY, 1897. 

1, Dear Faustina, By Rhoda Broughton. Chaps. 1-3,—2. Taz Romantic 
Srpz or Montaienz.—3, Toe THree CHoKerpars.—4, Siz PHILip SIDNEY AND 
HIs Friend Lanauet.—5. WHIMSICAL WILL-MAxING.—6, Pook Pretty Mrs. 
Vanpau.—7, THE EnGLisH Utysses.—8. THE ENSHRINEMENT OF AN IDOL.— 
9.—An “ AnctENT MarkET-Towne.”—10, IsopEL BERNERS.—11. A PARSON OF 
THE Last Crentury.—l2, A DISAPPEARING SCLDIERY.—13. THE CAREER OF 
Otaupi4, By F.M.Peard. Chaps, 7-9, 





NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. By Sir 


F, Monterior£, Bart. In 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 12s, 6d, 








NOW READY. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF KARL VON 


DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and Rendered into English by 
Agtuur D. Corzripax, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NOW READY. 


THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS (1782-1833). 


Edited, with Notes, by Eazrton Oastir, M.A., F.S.A. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo, with numerous Portraits, 24s, 





NOW READY. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. By 


James Joun Hissey, Author of “On the Box Seat,” &c. With 16 Illnstra- 
tions, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY,’ 


THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. By 


Rosa N. Carey, Author of ‘* Neilie’s Memories.” In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 








NOW READY. 


THE BACKSLIDER. By Constance Surrn, 


Author of “The Repentance of Paul Wentworth.” In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 12s. 


SECOND YEAR. 


COSMOPOLIS: 


A TRI-LINGUAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 


The appreciative welcome given to COSMOPOLIS in the 
course of its first year by the press and the educated public 
in all countries has satisfied the Editor that this new Review 
meets a real want on the part of those who would follow 
closely the development of foreign politics and literature, 


COSMOPOLIS offers its readers, in a practical form, the means of keeping 
themselves in touch with the literary, political, artistic, and scientific move- 
ments in foreign countries and of maintaining or completing their knowledge of 
the most widely known European languages. 

COSMOPOLIS is composed (in equal parts) of English, French, and German 
Text. Arrangements are now being made for special supplements in which 
European languages other than those already represented in the Review shall 
find a place, 

In each of the three languages, monthly chroniques or summarics by Mr. 
Henry Norman, M. F. de Pressensé, and “Ignotus” discuss, from the often 
divergent English, French, and German points of view, the principal events of 








Price 2s. 6d. 
Monthly. 








current international gcse In other monthly or trimestrial articles, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. A, B. Walkley, MM. Emile Faguet, Jules Lev ‘re, Herrn 
Anton Bettelheim and Otto Neumann-Hofer take note of importau rary and 


dramatic productions of their own countries. In addition to these chroniques, 
annual or bi-annual articles by competent English, French, and German critics 
will review (from the outsider’s standpoint) the various phases of current 


foreign literatures. 
COSMOPOLIS publishes every month a short Story in each of the three 
Memoirs, Letters, &c, 


languages, as well as anpublish 

Space does not permit the mention of more than a few of the distinguished 
English, American, and Continental Novelists who have contributed to COS- 
MOPOLIS in the course of 1856: Robert Louis Stevenson, Mr. Henry James, 
P. Maarten-Maartens, “John Oliver Hobbes,” Mr. I. Zangwill, Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, Mr. George Cueings MM. Paul Bourget, Anatole France, “ Gyp,” 

donard Rod; Herrn Paul Heyse, Hermann Sudermann, Mme. Von Ebner- 
Eschenbach, 

In order to give an idea of the interest and variety of the general articles on 
Literature, Politics, Art, Science, and Travel which have spperred in the first 
twelve numbers we have not space to do more than draw up the following list of 
some of their Authors:—Mr. Oscar Browning, Prof. Sidney Colvin, Mme. 
Darmesteter (Mary Robinson), Prof. Dowden, Mr. T. H. 8. Escott, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, Mr, Frederic Harrison, “ Vernon Lee,” Mr. 
D. 8. MacOoll, Mr. Justin McCarthy, Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, Prof. Max Miller, 
Mr. George Moore, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Geo, Wyndham; MM. Georges 
Brandés (who writes in French), J. Chailley-Bert, Arthur Chuguet, J. J. 
Jusserand, Gustave Larroumet, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, A. Mézidres, Gustave 
Monod, Count Léon Tolstoi, M. E. Melehior de Vogiié, Oharles Yriarte, Mme. 
Judith Gautier, Lady Blennerhassett, Herrn Theodor Barth, Ludwig Brentano, 
Theodor Fontane, Herman Helferich, Max Lenz, Maurus Jékai, Theodor Momm- 
sen, Friedrich Spielhagen, &c. . 

For forthcoming Numbers of the Review we have the pleasure 
to announce the following new Contributors :—Mr. RUDYARD 
KIPLING, Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, Mr. THOMAS HARDY, 
Mr. ANTHONY HOPE, MM. EM. ZOLA, FRANCOIS COPPEE, 
PIERRE LOTI, ALPHONSE DAUDET, and FULDA, BJORN- 


STJERNE BJORNSON, &c. 


Yearly Subscription, 33s. post-free; Half-yearly, 
16s, 6d. post-free. 


The CONTENTS of the Part for JANUARY, 1897, 
which commences a New Volume, are:— 


Maria Perrone, Murderess and Saint. S. B. Crocxerv-. 
Literary Recollections.—II. Rt. Hon. F. Max Mixuzr. 


ns of South America. 
ahs Mount Cu MARTIN OONWAY and HUGH ROBERT MILL. 


New World Muses and Old World Helicons. T.H.S.Escorr. 
Notes on New Books. ANDREW LaAN@. 
The Theatre in London. ArtTHuR B. WALKELEY. 
The Globe and the Island. Henry Norman. 


Le Bonnet d’Yvon. Jean AIcARD. 
Henrik Ibsen en France. Groreazs Branpis. 
Napoléon Bonaparte au Siége de Toulon. A. Cuvquer. 
Littérature d’Outre-Manche. Avaustin Fiton. 
Shakespeare en France sous I’Ancien Régime. 


. J. JUSSERAND. 
Le Livre a Paris. Emme Fagver. 
Le Théatre a Paris. Juxes Lemairee. 
Revue du Mois F. pe Pressensk. 
Das Bussjoch. Peter Rosracer. 
Die Geschichte vom kleinen Ei. THEopoR FonTane. 


Ni , 1 6. 
Die Entscheidung sschlacht vom 3 ovember, + 


BENNO RUTENAUER. 








Fahrten in der Normandie. 
Deutsche Bu cher. Anton BerTEeLHErM. 
Das Theater in Berlin. Orro Neumann-Horer. 
Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung. “Tanorus.” 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN; Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO, LTD 
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By W. Y. FLETCHER, F.S.A. 


FOREIGN BOOKBINDINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. [Illustrations 


of more than 60 Examples of the most beautiful and interesting of the Byzantine, Italian, French, German, Dutch, and Spanish Bindings Preserved in the 
Museum. With an Introduction and Descriptions by W. Y. FLETCHER, F.S.A., late Assistant Keeper, Department of Printed Books, British Museum, The 
Plates printed in facsimile by W. Griggs, Chromo-Lithographer to her Majesty the Queen. Folio, limited to 500 Oopies, £3 3s, net. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


ENGLISH BOOKBINDINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. [Illustrations 


of more than 60 Examples, selected on account of their beauty or historical interest. With an Introduction and Descriptions by W. Y. FLETOHER, FS.A, 
late Assistant Keeper, Department of Printed Books, British Museum, The Plates printed in facsimile by W. Griggs, Chromo-Lithographer to her Majesty 


the Queen, Folio, limited to 500 Copies, 23 3s, net. 


[Only a few copies now remain, 


“The want of an adequate work on English bookbinding has long been felt, and has at last been splendidly supplied by Mr. Fletcher......Mr. Fletcher is very 
much to be congratulated on the wonderful series of bindings which his intimate knowledge of the resources of the British Museum has enabled him to bring 
‘together for reproduction, as well as on the marvellous way in which Mr. Griggs has carried out the work.”—Athenzum, November 28th, 1896, 





THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON. 


ADDRESSES TO THE STUDENTS OF THE 


eg ACADEMY. By the late Lory Luiauton. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 
's. 6d. 

*« They certainly deserve to be given to the world in a permanent form, for, 
wheather as the personal expression of the late President’s theoretic views on art, 
— a result of his very serious studies in art history, they are of real interest.” 
—Times, 

“These lectures will be highly valued, not only by reason of the penetration 
and research that they display, but also on account of the polished language in 
which they are conveyed and the illustration they afford of the late President’s 
own attitude towards artistic progress.”’—Morning Post. 


“A VERY EXCELLENT BIOGRAPHY.” 


LIFE OF LIEUT.-ADMIRAL DE RUYTER. 
By Greorce GRinNELL-MitNE. With Portrait, Map, and several Diagrams, 
post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Grinnell-Milne’s accuracy and research make his work a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the history of the seventeenth century.”—Pall 

Mall Gazette. 


THE CRIMEAN DIARY OF THE LATE 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES A. WINDHAM, K.C.B. With an Introduction 
by Sir W. H. Russett. Edited by Major Huan Prarsz. With an added 
Chapter on the Defence of Oawnpore by Lieut.-Col. Joun Apre, O.B. 
Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 

NEW VOLUMES OF LETTERS. 


MOLTKE’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. With 


an Introduction by Sipney Waitman. With Portraits of Moltke and his 
Wife, and a Genealogical Tree, in Facsimile of the Field-Marshal’s hand- 
writing. 2vols. demy 8vo, £1 1 
“ Straightforward and plain, expressive and concise, and, moreover, brimmin 
over witha delightful fund of quiet humour. The translator has done his har 


‘work very well.” —Spectator, 


THE LETTERS OF DE BROSSES.  Trans- 


lated by Lord Ronatp Gower, Fcap. 4to, [Immediately. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MADAME GUYON. 


Translated in full by Toomas TayLor ALLEN, Bengal Civil Service (retired). 
2 vols. demy 8vo. [In the press. 


A BULGARIAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By W. R. MorFity. Crown 8vo. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MAGIC. A Digest 


of the Writings of Ex1rpuas Lavi. With Biographical and Critical Essay by 
ARTHUR Epwarp Waits. Second and Revised Edition, demy 8vo. 
LIn the press, 


THE FLORENTINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


OF THE XVth AND XVIth CENTURIES AND THEIR WOODCUTS, 
By Dr. Pau KrisTeLueER, of Berlin, whose services the Italian Government 
has now secured for the Galleria Nazionale at Rome. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press. The Edition limited to not more than 350 copies. [Shortly. 


BOOK PLATES. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. 


Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Hardy’s work on Book Plates was the first of the ‘* Books about Books” 
to go out of print. The collection of Book Plates being now such a popular 
pursuit this one volume of the series will be re-issued, with the illustrations 


printed with the text, at a cheap price. For this popular edition Mr. Hardy 


carefully revised the whole book and made some important mete hat 
ortly. 





BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


IN THE GREEN LEAF AND THE SERE. 


By “A Son or THE Mansuzs.” With numerous Illustrations by George 0, 
Haité and Dorothy ©. Nicholl. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“* Described with a minuteness of detail and an obviously first-hand familiarity 
which are nothing less than wonderful,”—Manchester Guardian, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CEOIL ALDIN. 


EVERY-DAY CHARACTERS. By Winturop 


Mackwortu Prarp. Profusely Illustrated by Cecil Aldin, with a specially 
designed Cover in Colours, Crown 4to, 6s. 


‘The numerous cuts are pleasant, spirited, and good—so good, indeed, that 
the more we look at them the better we like them.”—Athenzum. 

“* Mr. Cecil Aldin has caught the charm of the costume which suits the period, 
ont has succeeded admirably in avoiding any glaring anachronisms,”—Book 
selling, 


MR. LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S NEW VOLUME. 


ALL FELLOWS. By Laurence Hovsman, 


With 7 Illustrations, and Title-Page and Cover specially designed by the 
Author. Daintily printed by Ballantyne. Imperial 16mo, 6s, 


“It is hard to write sober criticism on a book so rare in quality......It is a book 
to read until you know it by heart.””"—Bookselling. 


THE GARDEN OF ROMANCE: being 2 


Collection of the best Short Stories of all Ages and Countries. Edited by 
Exyzust Burs. Fcap. 4to, 6s. (Shortly, 


IN THE LAND OF THE BORA; or, Camp- 


Life and Sport in Dalmatia and the Herzegovina. By ‘‘Snarr iz,” Author 
of “ Gun, Rifle, and Hound.” With 10 Full-page Illustrations by H. Dixon, 
Demy 8vo, 15s. [In the press, 


GLIMPSES OF SUNNY LANDS. By R. W. 


W. Crran. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 


INCIDENTS IN INDIA AND MEMORIES OF 


THE MUTINY. With some Records of Alexander’s Horse and the lat Bengal 
Oavalry. Edited by F. W. Pirr. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LADYE. Compiled from 


the most Authoritative Sources by “‘M.P.” Witha Preface by his Eminence 
the CaRDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


Translated from the German of GorrHoLp Epruraim Lessina by the late 
Rey. F. W. Ropgrtson. Fourth Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


BEHIND THE VEIL. By Mrs. A. J. Rare. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
oA a and well-written poem.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





PRODUCED IN FACSIMILE. 


THE CHAURAPANCHASIKA. 
An Indian Loe Lament. 
Illustrated and Translated by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.” 
Royal oblong 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
“The daintiest of volumes, equally at home as an ornament of a drawing-room or the cherished tenant of the favourite shelf in the library bookcase.” 


—Guardian, 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 
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